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Herewith an intimate glimpse into the distinguished past 

and present of the medico who designated the enrichment 

ingredients, by Emmet Dougherty, Washington Corre- 
spondent, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


SMARTLY dressed, youngish 
A looking man—though in his mid- 

fifties—who carries his years with 
a peculiarly middle western zest that has 
contributed to making him a_ national 
figure, is regarded in Washington as the 
top nongovernmental man in the com- 
plex job of improving the food ways of 
a nation of 130,000,000 people. 

He is Dr. Russell M. Wilder, who is 
privileged to add to his name certain 
abbreviations disclosing that he is a 
Bachelor of Science, a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, a Doctor of Medicine and a Fellow 
of the American College of Physicians. 
To be sure, these symbols of learned pro- 
fessions entitle Dr. Wilder to serve in the 
gigantic task of bettering the dietary of 
his fellow men, but it is his equipment 
for leadership, as demonstrated through 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Foods and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council, that has drawn him most 
prominently into the battle against mal- 
nutrition. 

Stemming from a_ purely colonial 
American ancestry, Dr. Wilder was born 
on Nov. 24, 1885, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Medicine and military service seem to 
be traditional vocations in the Wilder 
family. One ancestor commanded a 
company in King Philip’s war. Dr. 
Wilder saw service in World War I with 
the American Expeditionary Force. 

His great grandfather was Dr. Thomas 
Carroll, professor of medicine and mid- 
wifery in Ohio Medical College at Cin- 
cinnati, who is still remembered for the 
work which he recorded as the book, 
“Observations on the Asiatic Cholera, as 
It Appeared in Cincinnati in 1849-50.” 
Dr. Wilder’s “Who’s Who” listing dis- 
closes that he has written numerous pa- 
pers of scientific importance and has col- 
laborated in several published volumes. 

Dr. Wilder’s father was Dr. William 
H. Wilder, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of ophthalmology of the University 
of Chicago, surgeon-in-chief of the Illi- 
nois Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 
and organizer of the Illinois Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness.- It was a 
natural development that Dr. Wilder 
should prepare for medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from which he gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor of Science degree 


NUTRITIONIST 


Extracrdinary 


in 1907. This course was supplemented 
by a year at Heidelberg, Germany, where 
young Wilder studied under Albrecht 
Kossell, who made brilliant contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of amino acids 
and was a pioneer in scientific nutrition. 

While attending medical classes in 
Rush Medical College in Chicago, Dr. 
Wilder went to Mexico in 1910 with 
Howard Taylor Ricketts to study typhus 
fever, a dangerous disease about which 
little was known at that time. Dr. Rick- 
etts found bipolar organisms in the blood 
of persons who had typhus fever and in 
the blood of ticks which transmitted 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, a disease 
related to typhus. Dr. Ricketts himself 
succumbed to the disease during the 
expedition and Dr. Wilder completed the 
studies initiated by his associate. 

A prodigious scholar, Dr. Wilder took 
his doctorate of medicine at Rush in 1910, 
and the same year he received his doctor 
of philosophy degree from the University 
of Chicago. His interest in general 
nutrition was revived by chemical studies 
of sugar carried on in the laboratory of 
Professor Neff at Chicago University in 
1912 and 1913. In 1914 he studied in 
Vienna for a time, working particularly 
in the section of Dr. Miiller-Deham, of 
the First Medical Clinic. 

From 1914 to 1917, Dr. Wilder carried 
on biochemical studies on the utilization 
of sugars with Dr. Woodywatt at the 
Otho S. A. Sprague Institute in Chicago. 
He then became resident physician in the 
Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago, hold- 
ing the first residency to be created in 
any hospital west of the Alleghenies. 
Having a reserve commission in the med- 
ical corps of the United States Army, 


Dr. Wilder was ordered to active duty 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison in June, 
1917. He served with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France as chief of 
the medical service at Evacuation Hos- 
pital No, 2, and later as medical officer 
on the Second Army Headquarters Staff. 

When the Forty-second (Rainbow) 
Division was severely gassed, Dr. Wilder 
had special experience with phosgene gas 
cases. Later he had command of special 
gas hospitals in the Argonne. On April 
19, 1919, he was cited by the commander- 
in-chief of the A.E.F. for “exceptionally 
meritorious and conspicuous services.” 

For more than 20 years Dr. Wilder’s 
name has been listed with those of other 
famous physicians and diagnosticians at 
the medical ‘center at Rochester, Minn. 
Entering the Mayo Clinic as associate 
in medicine on Oct. 1, 1919, his service 
there has been continuous except for a 
brief interlude at the University of Chi- 
cago as professor of medicine and chair- 
man of the department of medicine. In 
charge of the care of diabetic patients at 
Mayo Clinic, Dr. Wilder has become rec- 
ognized as an authority in this field. 
His book, “Clinical Diabetes Mellitus 
and Hyperinsulinism,” and the various 
editions of his smaller book, “A Primer 
for Diabetic Patients,” are widely used 
today. 

Needing an additional outlet for his 
energies and appreciating the opportu- 
nity it offered in dietary medicine, Dr. 
Wilder became interested in the develop- 
ment of a nutrition restaurant, known 
as the Rochester Diet Kitchen, where a 
patient not only receives any special diet 
which has been prescribed by his physi- 
cian on the Clinic staff, but is also in- 





Dr. Russell M. Wilder 





structed in the problems of diets which 
apply directly to himself. 

At present Dr. Wilder is head of a 
section of medicine and chief of the de- 
partment of medicine of the Mayo Foun- 
dation. With Dr. Ray Williams and 
other co-workers at the Rochester Clinic, 
he conducted a nutritional experiment 
which led to an increasing appreciation 
of thiamin (vitamin B,) in every day 
diets. Because of his knowledge of vita- 
mins and minerals and their utility in the 
daily diet, Dr. Wilder was one of the 
principal witnesses at the Food and 
Drug Administration hearings on flour 
standards, and as head of the National 
Research Council’s Committee on Foods 
and Nutrition he designated the vitamins 
and minerals (riboflavin excluded) which 
later were made mandatory for enrich- 
ment by the FDA. 

Dr. Wilder is associate editor of the 
Archives of Internal Medicine; a con- 
tributor to Dr. John Herr Musser’s 
book, “Internal Medicine,” and collabo- 
rator with Dr. David Preswick Barr in 
“Modern Medical Therapy in General 
Practice.” The Wilder bibliography, on 
file with the publications section of Mayo 
Clinic, shows that 142 papers of scientific 
importance carry his name as author. 
He is a member of the Central Inter- 
urban Clinical Club; the American So- 
ciety for Clinical Investigation; the 
American Physiological Society; the In- 
stitute of Medicine of Chicago; the As- 
sociation of American Physicians; the 
Minnesota Society of Internal Medicine; 
the Central Society for Clinical Research; 
the American College of Physicians; the 
Mayo Foundation; the Eclat Club, and 

(Continued on page 23.) 
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Exe 

Some people believe that milling flour is a fixed C 
process,—that while baking has improved through - 
new methods and machinery, milling has remained . 
“frozen. Nothing could be further from the truth. 7. 

A few years ago we could not have milled - 
“ISMERTA.” A great many good millers could . 
not mill it today. It interprets the forward march of 0. 
both milling science and the miller’s art. And how ce 

its use does add to baking, to the technique, to the : 
economies, to the quality of the baked product, to i 
the baker's volume and profits! a 

It is, of course, just good flour,—but quite dis- vi 
tinctively and reliably good. r 
The merits of ISMERTA can be determined either 
by experience in your own bakery or by 2 
asking any baker who uses it. Wo 

MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ~~ * 
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Citing the government crop estimate 
of July 10 which placed winter wheat 
production at 682,321,000 bus, a reduc- 
tion of more than 15,000,000 during 
June, the Cargill Crop Bulletin says that 
the crop is still considerably above the 
1940 production of 589,151,000 bus and 
the 10 year average of 569,417,000 bus. 

Declines were caused by excessive 
moisture and rust in, the hard wheat 
states of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
whereas eastern soft wheat states 
showed increases over the June estimate. 
Harvested acreage at 40,316,000 acres is 
11.5% above last year but just 3% more 
than the 10-year average. The yield is 
placed at 16.9 bus per acre, last year it 
was 16.3 bus and the 10-year average 
14.4 bus per acre. The quality of the 
crop has been reduced generally due to 
rain just before or during harvest. 

Excellent yields are reported over the 
Pacific Northwest and Montana, also 
most of the eastern states, but disap- 
pointing over the Southwest, where un- 
usually high yields were anticipated in 
May and early June. But with all the 
recent losses and possible future reduc- 
tions, the crop is still a large one, the 
review concludes. 


« 
<« 


Oklahoma 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxita.—From 90 to 
100% of the state’s small grain crops 
are harvested, with yields on wheat, oats 
and barley reported light and of poor 
quality. With the exception of the pan- 
handle and west central counties, wheat 
harvesting is completed. Rains this week 
in those areas delayed harvesting and 
took further toll of quality of grain, by 
lodging. In the fields planted to oats 
and barley, the grain is mostly out of 
the way and plowing is under way. Corn 
has made good growth during the week, 
with the exception of in the southeastern 
counties, where rain was needed. 





Texas 


Fort Worrn, Trexas.—Stopped again 
and again by showers, often quite heavy 
and extensive, and slowed on account of 
soft fields, wheat harvest in Texas Pan- 
handle is moving more rapidly toward 
completion since the weather became 
generally clear and hot about July 15. 

Harvesting is practically complete in 
the southern part, where depletion be- 
cause of weather conditions was great- 
est. In the northern part it was about 
40% finished in the third week of July. 
Yields reported are quite irregular, from 
4 or 5 to 10 bus per acre in the south 
plains and 12 to as high as 84 bus in 
the north plains. Test weights run as 
low as 51 lbs, seldom over 56 lbs, gen- 
erally 53 to 55 Ibs. 

It is still too early to estimate total 
production for the state with any accu- 
racy and this may never be possible, on 
account of the greatly increased amount 
that is being held on farms, but few 
expect the finals to exceed 30,000,000 
bus, with the probability that it will be 
less. In other words, it is likely to be 
only about the same as last year, and 
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DESPITE ALL LOSSES, WINTER CROP 
OF LARGE SIZE INDICATED 


—————~ 
Excellent Yields Reported in Pacific Northwest and Central States, 
but Late Rains in Southwest Cut Estimates—Increase 
Over 10-Year Figure Seen 


about one-half the government estimate 
of about 56,000,000 bus June 1. 


Kansas | 

Hutrcuinson, Kansas.—Dry, hot 
weather permitted completion of the 
central Kansas wheat harvest, but com- 
bining in the west and southwest con- 
tinued spotty because of intermittent 
showers and downpours. With favorable 
weather, harvesting in that territory will 
be completed this week, however. 

Southwestern growers are being hard 
pressed for storage space and are bring- 
ing abandoned schools, dwellings and 
any kind of a tight building into play 
for storage. Hutchinson elevator oper- 
ators, most of whom have extensive 
strings of line houses in the territory, 
say they have heard of no ground stor- 
age. 

The wheat movement into Hutchinson 
diminished greatly, with arrivals barely 
exceeding the half way mark, compared 
with the preceding week’s top, 2,435 
cars. 


Pacific Northwest 


Portianp, Orecon.—Harvesting condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest are ideal, 
and yields per acre in some sections are 
running far above expectations. Damage 
by hail and rain has been very slight. 
Central Oregon, which annually yields 
an average of 15 to 20 bus to the acre, 
has yields coming through of from 30 to 
55 bus. While this is an extreme case, 
the government in its July 1 crop re- 
port, indicated an increase in yield per 
acre in Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
of 5 bushels to the acre or better. 
Weather turned extremely hot and con- 
ditions could not be better for harvest. 


Central States 


Totepo, Outo.—A. E. Schultz, secre- 
tary of the*Toledo Board of Trade, re- 
ports that new crop 1941 wheat reach- 
ing this market is of exceptionally high 
quality, with test weights above 62 lbs 
per bu on some grain, and about one- 
third or more grading No. 1. Some re- 
ceipts, he says, are tough because of 
moisture in excess of 14%. 

During the week steadily improving 
quality of the new wheat was shown by 
inspection returns which showed 35% 
of arrivals grading No. 1 red and only 
25% carrying moisture content above 
14%. Test weights ranged up to 62.7 lbs 
and moisture tested from 12.2 to 15.7%, 
with 75% of the cars below 14%. 

Some exceptional yields per acre have 
been reported, 65 bus from Kenton, 
Ohio, 54 bus from Fremont and 59 bus 
from Fostoria farms. Sandusky town- 
ship farm, operated by George Bloom 
and B. J. Gries, produced an average 
yield of 54 bus on 22 acres and the grain 
scaled 60 Ibs to the bushel. 

There appears to be considerable free 
wheat being sold in this section. 


¥ | 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Temperatures were 
moderate for the season during the week 
with fairly good sunshine, except dur- 
ing local showers. Wheat is mostly cut 
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A Lesson in Non-Compliance 


HE government wheat loan pro- 

gram has always interested Dr. 

John H. Parker, director Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association. Last 
week this interest was heightened and 
made personal when he tried to market 
the huge crop of 10 bus of wheat grown 
in the master plot at Quivira Acres, 
Manhattan. 

Jay W. Ling, manager of the Manhattan 
Milling Co., a subsidiary of the Thomas 
Page Mill Co., Topeka, told Dr. Parker 
that he would have to have a “Wheat 
Marketing Card,” Form No. 511. Dr. 
Parker is a “non-co-operator,” was not 
“in compliance,” and suffered some de- 
lay and inconvenience in getting his mar- 
keting card No, 2780530, Farm Serial 
No. 2013. This card cost the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Association a fee 
of $1.25, for inspection of Quivira Acres, 
total area nine acres, to see that the 
wheat in the master plot did not exceed 
15 acres. 


Due to powdery mildew, rust and 
other troubles of wheat in eastern Kan- 
sas this year, the production on one and 
one-half acres was 10 bus, of 51-lb wheat. 
The cost of combining this crop, at $2.50 
per acre, was $3.75; fee for marketing 
card, $1.25; total cost for harvesting and 
marketing the crop, $5. Local price for 
No. 1 wheat at Manhattan is 8lc, the 
discount was 12c, due to light test 
weight. Check paid to Dr. Parker was 
$6.90 for 10 bus at 69c. This leaves the 
handsome “profit” of $1.90 for Dr. 
Parker to send to Jess Smith, president, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
and “tenant farmer” or “share-cropper” 
at Quivira Acres. 

Both landlord and tenant now have a 
better understanding than they had a 
week ago, of the feelings of those who 
are complaining to AAA officials about 
forty-nine cent penalties, red tape and 
embargoes at terminal markets. 





or combined and a considerable amount 
of threshing has been accomplished in 
the south. The returns continue to re- 
flect above average yield of good to ex- 
cellent quality of grain and weighing 
from 58 to 60 lbs bu. Cutting is gen- 
eral in the central part of the state and 
north, of Indianapolis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





TONNAGE SCARCITY IMPEDES 
EXPORT TO THE WEST INDIES 
Toronto, Ont.—Shipment of Canadian 
commodities to the British West Indian 
Islands is more or less seriously cur- 
tailed by lack of tonnage and the same 
is sometimes true of cargo inbound to 
Canada. The Canadian trade commis- 
sioner at Port of Spain notes these facts 
in a recent letter to his department in 
Ottawa wherein he says that “Canadian 


exporters of various products to the 
British West sometimes 
obliged to cancel orders already accepted 
or are unable to make deliveries as 
agreed.” Where this happens, Mr. New- 
man said, 


Indies are 


the shipper would greatly 
oblige his customer by advising him of 
the expected delay or cancellation. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. S. WILLIAMS DIES AFTER 
SEVERAL MONTHS’ ILLNESS 


Willis S. Williams, manager and treas- 
urer of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce clearing association since 1891, 
died on July 22 at his home in Minne- 
apolis. He had been active in the city’s 
grain circles for more than 50 years until 
his illness last March. 
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Winnireo, Man.—Wilting under a 
blistering sun, western Canada’s crops 
suffered serious deterioration in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan last week. Tempera- 
tures climbed into the high nineties and 
above the 100° mark at the majority of 
points, and many stations posted read- 
ings ranging from 102° to 110° in the 
shade. ‘The highest temperatures were 
in areas that have experienced drouth 
conditions during the past three weeks. 

The heat wave started early in the 
week and continued unabated through to 
the week end, with the heat blast hitting 
Manitoba on Saturday and Sunday. In 
Manitoba, however, moisture. conditions 
are good and additional rains covered all 
sections of the provinces early in the 
week, with the dry areas in the north 
benefiting from more than .50 inch of 
precipitation. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan, apart 
from a few isolated thunder showers in 
southern Alberta, northwestern Sas- 
katchewan and eastern Saskatchewan 
bordering the Manitoba boundary, rain- 
fall was entirely lacking. In many sec- 
tions of Alberta and Saskatchewan some 
observers predict seed and feed returns 
as doubtful, and indicate that even with 
immediate copious rains recovery in the 
crop outlook will be unimportant. 

The heat wave covered the entire crop 
area of western Canada and extended 
from the international boundary to the 
northern fringes of agriculture and from 
the foothills in Alberta east to the Mani- 
toba-Ontario boundary. 

The pessimistic outlook was further 
emphasized by a statement released July 
20 by Dr. C. W. Farstad, assistant ento- 
mologist in charge of sawfly investiga- 
tion at the Dominion laboratory, Leth- 
bridge, Alta., predicting the loss of mil- 
jions of bushels of wheat this year from 
the insect. 

Dr. Farstad stated that threats of the 
severe sawfly infestation in the prairie 
provinces have materialized and “now no 
power on earth can prevent the loss of 
millions of bushels of wheat.” Eggs laid 
in the wheat stems by the adult have 
hatched and larve are now feeding in- 
side the plant. The area of infestation 
extends from the Alberta foothills east 
to Brandon, Man., and northward from 
the international boundary to the tree 
belt. 

The insects have not confined their 
activity to the borders of the fields, but 
are found deep into the fields, Dr. Far- 
stad explained. 

Private reports indicate that wheat 
stem maggot is to be found in increasing 
numbers in eastern Manitoba, chiefly in 
the Red River Valley. However, the 
percentage of damage from this pest is 
not expected to be heavy. 

Grasshoppers are causing concern in 
scattered areas of all three provinces, 
but any important loss is likely to be 
confined to very small areas. Leaf rust 
on wheat is prevalent in Manitoba, but 
is not expected to be a factor in final 
yields. 

Leaf rust on barley and oats is heavy 
in some sections, particularly in southern 
Manitoba, and may reduce yields to 
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Western Canada’s Wheat Wilts 
Under Blistering Sun; Drouth 
Areas Get Top Temperatures 


some extent. Considerable lodging is 
reported in Manitoba and, in the Red 
River Valley, too much moisture is caus- 
ing some damage. 

The majority of private crop reports 
published last week were released be- 
fore the heat wave moved from Alberta 
into Saskatchewan and Manitoba, but 
clearly indicated that serious deteriora- 
tion had already taken place prior to 
the latest heat wave. 

The Winnipeg Tribune, in its fourth 
crop report for the current season, said 
that serious deterioration had taken 
place in areas where heat and drouth 
persisted, while, on the other hand, large 
sections that benefited from good rains 
in the preceding three weeks showed 
considerable improvement. 

The improvement occurred in the 
southern areas of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, while the deterioration extended 
from northern Manitoba across most of 
central and northern Saskatchewan and 
deep into central Alberta. A few points 
in northern Saskatchewan expect an ay- 
erage yield of less than 5 bus per acre, 
the report said. 

Prospects for a better than average 
crop in Manitoba, average in Alberta 
and distinctly below average in Saskatche- 
wan, were reflected in the third Winni- 
peg Free Press crop report of 1941. Al- 
though harvest may come earliest in 
southeastern Alberta, by provinces Mani- 
toba is furthest advanced, the report 
said. Manitoba has much the heaviest 
and tallest stand of wheat. 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool showed 
the condition of the wheat crop in that 
province early last week to be 88% of 
the long-time average yield, as compared 
with 98% the week previous and 95% 
a year ago. 

The Searle Grain Co.’s rainfall report 


placed the moisture condition for west- 
ern Canada at 87% of the long-time nor- 
mal, as compared with 88% the week 
previous and 81% last year. 


vv sY¥ 
Ontario Crops Improve 
Toronto, Ont.— Crops in Ontario 


have improved greatly under last week’s 
heavy rains. Pasturage responded im- 
mediately and the alarm among dairy 
farmers over their supplies of feed sub- 
sided. Fall wheat is now being har- 
vested, the yields being good and qual- 
ity of wheat up to the standard of re- 
cent years. In fact good harvest weather 
has allowed the wheat to be gathered 
under much more favorable conditions 
than was the case last year, when un- 
timely rains spoiled the wheat in many 
districts. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U. S. TO STORE FEED 
ON FARMS IN N.E. 


Plan Announced to Avoid Shortages Ham- 
pering Increases in Dairy, Poultry 
and Livestock Production 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced a plan 
to store reserve supplies of milled feed on 
farms in northeastern states, in order 
to avoid possible shortages that would 
hamper efforts to increase dairy, poul- 

try and livestock production. 

Under the plan the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will turn over grain owned by 
it to farm co-operatives for milling 
purposes. Loans will be made ayvail- 
able to co-operatives for the feed pur- 
chases through the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

The CCC will underwrite any decrease 
in price of feed ingredients from the 
date feed is placed in storage to the 
date it is released. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. E. McGEE RESIGNS 

R. E. McGee, assistant manager of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. at Portland, 
Oregon, has resigned. 





SPRING WHEAT CROP MOVED AHEAD 
22,000,000 BUS BY U. S. FORECAST 


—_—_~<-—- 
Special Midmonth Report Places Production at 265,000,000 Bus, 
Compared With 228,000,000 Harvested Last Year and 
an Average of 184,000,000 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—The special mid- 
month crop estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture revised the spring wheat 
crop 22,000,000 bus over the July 1 cal- 
culation, with a total of about 265,000,- 
000 bus indicated, compared with 228,- 
000,000 harvested last year and a 10-year 
average of 184,000,000 bus. 

The estimate for the states of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana is for 228,843,000 bus, as compared 
with the 206,767,000 estimate of July 1. 

The 1930-39 average for the area was 
127,469,000 bus of spring wheat. The 
1940 crop was 187,186,000 bus. 

Continuation through the first half of 
July of favorable moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions was reported as respon- 
sible for the increase in spring wheat 
crop prospects. 

Minnesota spring wheat prospects were 
more favorable in northern sections and 
slightly less favorable in southern areas. 


Northwestern North Dakota showed the 
most pronounced upturn in that state. 
Where the 1930-39 crop amounted to 
only 9,311,000 bus, a 20,471,000-bu crop 
is predicted for that sector. 

The North Dakota estimate was up 
about 15,000,000 bus from the July 1 
estimate, and 37,000,000 bus from the 
1940 crop. In northeastern North Da- 
kota spring wheat area a crop of 24,- 
904,000 bus is predicted as compared 
with a 15,990,000-bu crop last year. 

In South Dakota, a 36,799,000-bu har- 
vest is estimated, against a 25,212,000-bu 
yield last year. 

The north central area of South Da- 
kota showed an improvement of nearly 
1,000,000 bus in the last 15 days and 
promised nearly twice the 7,976,000-bu 
yield of last year. 

Montana figures for all wheat, both 
winter and spring, showed a 63,580,000- 
bu yield for this year as compared to 
56,070,000 last year. 
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N.W. CUTTING BEGINS 
WITH HIGH PROSPECT 


Expected to Be General in South Dakota 
by End of Week—Some Montana 
Damage Noted 
Minneapoiis, Minn.—The government 
report, just issued, confirms what the 
grain trade has been saying right along, 
that the Northwest this year is prom- 
ised a good wheat crop. Cutting has 
already started in South Dakota, and 
should be general there by the end of 
the week. The crop there is made and 

is well above the average. 

There are a few spots in Minnesota 
where the outlook is not as good as it 
was, but the outlook for the state as a 
whole is good. The same holds true for 
North Dakota, where cutting in the low- 
er tier of counties should be under way 
before the week is over. 

In northeastern Montana, extremely 
high temperatures over the week end 
have undoubtedly cut into the prospects. 
That particular locality did not get as 
much moisture as elsewhere in the state, 
so the maturing crop could not stand up 
under the heat wave. 

The Occident Elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., in its repori 
dated July 22, gives more specific in- 


ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


BUENOS ArRES, ARGENTINA.—Crops are 
doing well after a week of excellent 
weather. Wheat shipments continue to 
England and Spain but new business is 
scarce, 





formation in regard to Montana. This 
report follows: 

“Fairly high temperatures occurred 
throughout the latter five days of the 
week and reports indicate that this warm 
weather is ripening the crop very fast. 
Oats, barley and rye harvest is on and 
some early sown wheat has been cut. 
Northern Pacific territory reports indi- 
cate wheat harvest will be quite general! 
the latter part of this month. 

“Damage is showing up in the dry 
areas in all eastern and northern Mon- 
tana. Superintendents report in those 
areas that wheat will range from 60 to 
50 Ibs in test weight. Well farmed crop 
on summer fallow should mature with- 
out much shrinkage, but on_ poorly) 
farmed land and late sown wheat, there 
will be heavy shrinkage in test weight 
and yields. Some of the stations in the 
Great Northern territory figure the cro) 
has been cut in two already. 

“While the bumper prospect has dis- 
appeared in Montana and parts of North 
Dakota, where black stem rust is at- 
tacking the durum and Ceres wheat, the 
outlook is still for a good crop.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COURT ORDER PROTESTED 

Oaxk.anp, Cat.—Large baking interests 
of the Bay area are preparing for 4 
fight against an order handed down July 
18 by the superior court upholding the 
validity of a recently passed city ordi- 
nance of the city of San Jose, prohibiting 
the sale of stale bread, except on direci 
retail from the plant of manufacture. 
The court’s decision is being attacked on 
the grounds that the ordinance is illegal 
and unconstitutional. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Storage Space Grows 
Tighter as Harvest Rolls In 


Wheat storage space in the nation’s 
major markets has steadily grown more 
tight, advices from many cities indicate. 
With about 900,000,000 bus expected to 
be harvested this year and with vast 
accumulations of grain from the pre- 
vious harvest, ‘grain men, railroad and 
government representatives are daily be- 
coming more concerned over the rate at 
which storage is approaching the brim. 
Following is a summary of the situa- 
tion at important terminals: 


Kansas City 

An embargo has been declared at this 
market on shipments of wheat into this 
city unless it is for sale and not for 
storage. The market was half filled with 
storage wheat before the movement of 
the new winter crop began. 

Receipts on July 21 were 432 cars, 
most of which presumably was “free.” 
Stocks of grain in Kansas City public 
elevators were 40,637,360 bus as of July 
21, which is very nearly capacity, when 
it is considered that some space is 
needed for operations. : 

Flour mills still have available space, 
but hold it for wheat which can be pur- 
chased outright. Much of the wheat 
now coming in goes directly to mills. 


Minneapolis and Duluth 


Space on July 21 was available for 
only 83,071,926 bus at Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and Superior, out of a total of 140,- 
970,000 bus, and the new spring crop 
has not yet begun to move. E. J. Grimes, 
vice president of Cargill, Inc., and chair- 
man of a committee to study the North- 
west’s storage problem, explained that 
the wheat movement in the area during 
the last six weeks had been the largest 
in history. He pointed to the govern- 
ment wheat loan, a lake boat and freight 
car shortage and the large carry-over 
among reasons for the tight situation. 
At Minneapolis less than a fourth of 
the total mill and elevator space is avail- 
able. 


Chicago 

Five hundred cars of wheat, it was 
estimated at Chicago on July 21, stood 
on the track waiting for elevator space. 
Meanwhile, the warehouse committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade had re- 
ceived no answer from the Commodity 
Credit Corp. to its plea for the release 
of some of its contracted storage space 
as a means of relieving the situation on 
July 17, when the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, ‘that every effort should be 
made to present to the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. the fact that that corporation, 
through exercising its contractual rights 
in the reservation for its own merchan- 
dising space needs in terminal elevators 
in this market, is entering into unfair 
competition with the farmers, who must 
be provided with elevator space in order 
to qualify for the loans provided by 
Congress. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has made 
arrangements, however, for temporary 
Storage of several million bushels of 
wheat in downstate Illinois. Much of the 
Space that will be utilized had been 
reserved for soybeans. 

Government corn continued to move to 


Chicago in large volume, probably close 
to 400 cars coming in from Iowa on 
July 21. In all, Chicago received 1,165 
cars of grain on the same day, the heav- 
iest run of the year, of which 408 cars 
were wheat and 558 cars corn. 

The Chicago area grain storage com- 
mittee met July 17, and issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “Due to the temporary 
scarcity of space in the Chicago ter- 
minal area, it is recommended that the 
shippers of wheat for the purpose of 
obtaining loans, should before loading 
ascertain from their representatives in 
the Chicago area that space for unload- 
ing will be available. It is possible that 
shippers not following this recommenda- 
tion will be charged with any and all 
obligations with respect to demurrage. 
It is the hope of the committee that this 
congestion will be relieved in the near 
future.” 


Buffalo 


A serious space shortage at Buffalo 
was predicted on July 21, reports from 
elevator operators indicating that 20,- 
000,000 bus of grain are already stored 
in elevators having a capacity of 27,- 
000,000 bus. 


Toledo 


All previous records of wheat move- 
ment and arrivals were beaten on July 
18 and over the week end at Toledo. 
Although no embargo has been declared 
on wheat arrivals, every effort is being 
made to avoid such action through the 
co-operation of shippers. 

Restrictions at Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati and other central western markets 
have swelled movement at this city. 
Bidding to the country was discontinued 
temporarily on July 21 by some millers 
and dealers, and bids worked to un- 
usual discounts under the Chicago Sep- 
tember figure, it is reported. Nearly all 
shippers are making sure that their ship- 
ments can be handled before sending 
them. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tor Leitnaker of Ohio gave toughness of 
wheat with a high moisture content as 
one of the reasons for complications aris- 
ing in the storage situation throughout 
the state at local points. “Many county 
elevators do not have driers and are 
awaiting delivery of dry grain to mix 
with the ‘tough,’” he explained. 


Portland 


Shortage of terminal storage space re- 
sulted in an emergency measure by the 
Portland Grain Exchange, whereby cash 
wheat buyers have the option of taking 








RENO COUNTY FARMERS 
PAY PENALTY 


HUTCHINSON, KANsAs. — Farmers 
in Reno, the largest wheat county in 
Kansas, are showing no disposition to 
store “excess” wheat against possible 
future relief from the penalty. Fred 
Strickler, county ACP chairman, said 
the penalty on 55,512 bus of wheat 
had been paid in the past three 
weeks. It represented a total of 


$27,200.98. 





country warehouse receipts at the time 
of purchase, and taking delivery when 
desired, instead of the usual 15-day lim- 
itation. 
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ARMY TO BUY FOR CCC 

Cuicaco, ILt.—The commanding officer, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, will open 
bids on July 28 for 496,252 lbs of type 
A hard wheat flour, 70,566 Ibs of type 
B blended flour, and 9,800 lbs of type 
C soft wheat flour. Deliveries are to 
be made during the period Aug. 5 to 
Sept. 19, and the flour is for use at 
CCC camps. 
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SCARCITY OF “FREE” WHEAT 
A PROBLEM AT WICHITA 


Wicuira, Kansas.—The problem of 
finding enough sales wheat to meet in- 
creased flour sales has Wichita millers 
worried. Mill elevators, which are held 
open to receive free wheat and are not 
taking storage wheat, have storage space 
for a considerable quantity, millers re- 
ported. 

One mill reported it was able to make 
enough small scattered purchases of 
wheat to insure a supply to back sales. 
One miller reported it was making no 
flour sales effort at all because it would 
not sell flour without a guarantee of 
wheat for milling when the flour was 
demanded for delivery. 

Other millers reported they were 
coasting along and waiting for events to 
shape their courses. Sales have been re- 
ported at from 100 to 400% of capacity. 
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FORT WORTH WHEAT STOCKS 
JUST UNDER 10,000,000 BUS 

Forr Worru, Texas.—Stocks of wheat 
in Fort Worth elevators and mills at 
close of business July 18 were slightly 
under 10,000,000 bus; other grains about 
600,000 bus, and there are about 600 
cars wheat on hand not yet unloaded, 
all of which amounts to about 11,500,000 
bus, apparently leaving about 8,500,000 
bus of space still available. 

However, on account of the light test 
of this year’s crop, it is taking up more 
room per bushel than in a normal year, 
and the number of bushels that can be 
finally accommodated will be less to that 
extent. 

Receipts in mid-July are averaging 
about 135 cars per day and arrivals are 
likely to drop-off from now on. Up to 
now, probably 65% of the receipts have 
been from Oklahoma. By far the greater 
part of all wheat coming here has been 
for storage for country account; during 
the last few days more cars have been 
offered for sale on track here than 
at any time on the crop, but total is 
only about 10% of arrivals. ; 

Average test weight of arrivals lower 
than on first run. Protein is averaging 
slightly higher, about 14%. This track 
hard wheat sells at 714c over Chicago 
September, basis No. 1, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic 
rate, with Ic lb discount under 60 Ibs. 
Offerings to arrive are moderate, prac- 
tically all from Oklahoma, and quoted 
6@6l4,c over, basis No. 1, but to grade 
No. 2—58 to 59 Ibs. Country shippers are 
buying very little wheat and have com- 
paratively little to offer. Demand is 
good, 
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M.N.F. WILL PROTEST 
HEALTH FOOD RULING 


Will Object to Inclusion of Enriched Flour 
Under Label Regulations for 
Dietary Group 

It has been decided that the Millers 
National Federation will protest the pro- 
mulgation of the government’s proposed 
regulations on labeling statements con- 
cerning dietary properties of food pur- 
porting to be or represented for specific 
dietary uses in so far as they affect 
enriched flour and enriched bread. 

The proposed regulations, which were 
made public by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on July 8, define “special 
dietary uses” of foods as those intended 
“for supplementing or fortifying the or- 
dinary or usual diet with any vitamin, 
mineral or dietary property.” 

The proposal further states that “any 
such particular use of a food is a special 
dietary use, regardless of whether such 
food also purports to be or is represent- 
ed for general use.” This definition ap- 
parently covers enriched flour and bread. 

Industries affected by the proposals 
were given 20 days from July 8 to file 
briefs or arguments against the pro- 
posed regulations. The federation turned 
over the text of the proposed regulations 
to its committee on flour definitions and 
standards shortly after the proposals 
were announced. ‘The committee con- 
sists of the following: 

C. M. Hardenbergh, chairman, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Rowland J. Clark, Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas; William J. Coad, 
Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb; W. L. 
Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash; M. A. Lehman, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; R. H. 
Missman, Sunnyside Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind; S. H. Rogers, Wilkins-Rog- 
ers Milling Co., Washington, D. C; 
A. R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and G: Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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EMBARGO NOT FELT IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta.—Wheat farm- 
ers in this state will not be affected by 
the Kansas City embargo on wheat, ac- 
cording to D. J. Donahoe, Jr., official 
of the Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co. 
“Very little wheat moves from Okla- 
homa to Kansas City at any time,” he 
said. “We still have storage at elevators 
in the state due to the light crop this 
year and some grain is being stored un- 
der seal on farms. Normally most of 
the state grain is processed or otherwise 
used here and some in Texas, only a 
small part moves north.” 
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CLOUD WAMPLER ELECTED 

New York, N. Y.—Cloud Wampler, of 
Chicago, who has been associated with 
the Carrier Corp. for a number of years, 
has been elected executive vice president 
of the company. Mr. Wampler has been 
particularly interested in investment 
banking for the past 25 years and is pres- 
ident of Stern, Wampler & Co., Inc., 
Chicago and New York firm, and he will 
retain his financial interest in this com- 
pany and continue as a director. He has 
been a director of the Carrier Corp. for 
the last seven years, as well as chairman 
of its finance committee. 
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Bakers Asked To Hold Bread Prices 





LOWER OPERATING COSTS MUST CUT 
RAW MATERIAL ADVANCES 


euettibiannn 
Leon Henderson Requests Bakers to Forestall Price Advances by 
Effecting Production Economies—Flour Costs 
Mentioned 


By EMMET 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The implied de- 
mand that bread must not increase in 
price regardless of higher cost of in- 
gredients was made by Leon Henderson, 
administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, in a 
letter sent to 250 bakers. 

“By restricting the percentage of stale 
returns, using less expensive wrappers 
and by cutting selling expenses,’ Hen- 
derson told the bakers, “costs of opera- 
tion can be lowered in many instances, 
while increased purchasing power of 
consumers should act to increase sales of 
bread and make for lower unit costs.” 

Ingredient costs to bakers have risen 
roughly about one-half cent per pound 
load, according to information gathered 
by Henderson. In a large part, he said, 


DoUGHERTY 


this reflects increased flour costs result- 
ing from legislation recently enacted by 
Congress providing for mandatory price- 
supporting loans to co-operating farm- 
ers equal to an average of 98c per bushel 
of wheat, compared with last year’s loan 
rate of 64c. 

Higher labor costs in some localities 
have added further to bakers’ operating 
expenses, it was pointed out. There are 
a few localities where higher costs can- 
not be absorbed by operating economies, 
the letter recognizes, and for that reason 
bakers who find themselves in such situ- 
ations are no longer being requested to 
consult with the Office of Price and Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply before 
making price adjustments. 
Henderson 


“However,” Mr. added, 
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More than 1,000 American newspapers are being offered this cartoon 
panel for use in their columns through an arrangement made by the Depart- 
ment of Nutrition of the American Institute of Baking. The newspapers 
are given the cartoon free of charge, for exclusive appearance in their cities. 

















“since average ingredient costs have 
risen only about half a cent a loaf, frac- 
tional increases in the selling price 
would be more in line with cost changes 
than would increases of a full cent. In 
no locality does it appear that an in- 
crease of more than one cent would be 
warranted.” 

Meanwhile bakers throughout the 
country were wondering just where and 
how costs could be reduced still further 
in the face of further advances in the 
raw material costs and no immediate 
prospect of any appreciable gain in con- 
sumer demand. 

The Ohio Bakers Association, for ex- 
ample, in a letter to Administrator Hen- 
derson, requests an investigation of the 
price problem, pointing out that mate- 
rial costs have advanced approximately 
36% in the past 6 months. 

The Ohio association states that stale 
returns have been reduced to a mini- 
mum; campaigns among salesmen for 
the reduction of gas, oil and mainte- 
nance costs have been successful; and 
that economies have been effected in 
production and plant operation material- 
ly reducing costs. 

However, these reductions have ab- 
sorbed only a small portion of the in- 
crease in material costs, the association 
states, and begs that the administrator 
does not “further discourage normal 
consumer price adjustments that are 
compatible with increasing production 
costs.” 
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1,086 LOANS REPAID U. S. 
DURING WEEK ON 1940 CORN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announces that 1,086 loans 
made on the 1940 corn crop were repaid 
during the week ending July 12. This 
brought total loan repayments to that 
date to 9,065, representing 8,753,120 bus 
valued at $5,330,658. On the same date 
the department reported 99,925 loans 
outstanding on 93,782,002 bus valued at 
$57,146,891. 

Loans, listed by states, follow: 








Total loans made Repayments 

00’s 000’s 
omitted omitted 
State— No. loans Bus No.loans Bus 
Illinois ....... 12,589 13,496 3,698 4,010 
Indiana ...... 1,044 905 326 274 
i, MT ET 59,018 58,987 3,612 3,311 
BMAMOGS cooees 879 626 49 35 
Kentucky .... 24 67 9 25 
Michigan .... 9 6 2 1 
Minnesota 10,411 7,974 219 184 
Missouri ..... 3,440 2,939 665 497 
Nebraska .... 15,441 13,111 302 294 
North Dakota. 96 113 " 25 
GH wvcscdeccs 461 262 126 67 
South Dakota. 5,540 4,030 34 27 
Wisconsin .... 38 19 6 3 
Totels ..c0% 108,990 102,535 9,065 8,753 
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WHEAT, FLOUR COMMISSION 
APPOINTED IN PARAGUAY 

A commission has been appointed in 
Paraguay to make a study and report 
on the wheat and flour trade. The com- 
mission will include the following points 
in its study and report: 

(a) Cost of processing imported wheat; 

(b) Wholesale and retail distribution 
and sale of national wheat flour; 

(c) Margin of profit in the processing 
of imported wheat by the national in- 
dustry; 

(d) Importation of wheat flour, and 
its influence on the consuming market 
and prices; 


(e) Effectiveness of import duties and 
other fiscal charges on imported wheat 
and flour and their derivatives; 

(f) Influence of tariff margin on im- 
ported wheat and flour in increasing 
national wheat production; 

(g) Consumption of wheat flour and 
its tendencies; and 

(h) General recommendations. 

The data collected by this commission 
having to do with documents and-infor- 
mation of a private character will be 
kept confidential. 
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U. S. D. A. HAS PLAN 
TO RELEASE WHEAT 


Farmers May Seed Below 1942 Acreage Al- 
lotments and Obtain Release of Stored 
Wheat Without Penalty 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced provisions 
whereby farmers who have stored excess 
1941 wheat under the marketing quota 
may seed below their 1942 acreage allot- 
ments and obtain release of the stored 
wheat for marketing without penalty. 

The amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 approved May 
26 provides that the farmer who stores 
excess wheat under the 1941 marketing 
quota program may take out of storage 
and market without penalty excess wheat 
equal to the amount by which he reduces 
his following years’ seedings below his 
allotment, measured in terms of his nor- 
mal yield, or equal to the amount his 
next year’s actual production falls below 
the normal yield of his allotted acreage. 

In cases where seedings are below the 
allotment, the department said, county 
AAA committees will release a corre- 
sponding amount of 1941 excess wheat 
as soon as seeding for the year is com- 
pleted and measured. For farmers in 
winter wheat areas where no spring 
wheat is seeded, this means they may 
convert their excess wheat to free wheat 
late this fall. Winter wheat seeding 
usually begins about Sept. 1. 

Officials gave as an example a farmer 
who has a 100-acre wheat allotment and 
a 10 bu per acre normal yield. If he 
reduces his seedings to 80 acres, he will 
be entitled to release 200 bus of excess 
wheat from storage (normal yield on 20 
acres). 

In cases where seedings equal the acre- 
age allotment but where the actual pro- 
duction falls below the normal yield, the 
determination will be made at harvest 
time in 1942 and a corresponding amount 
of excess wheat may be released at that 
time. 

Storage is one of three ways in which 
farmers who have excess wheat may han- 
dle their excess in compliance with the 
marketing quota. Either farm or ware- 
house storage is eligible if the farmer de- 
posits with the county AAA committee 
a warehouse receipt or a bond or cash 
for the amount of the penalty. These 
deposits are the producer’s assurance 
that none of the excess will be sold, fed, 
marketed or disposed of in any way. 
As long as the excess wheat remains in- 
tact in storage, no marketing penalty 
will be collected. 

If excess wheat is stored in storage 
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approved for government loans and the 
payment of the penalty is secured by 
putting up a bond or cash, it will be 
eligible for a government loan at 60% 
of the regular loan rate. Loans on ex- 
cess wheat may run to April 30, 1943, 
and in case of farm storage if the wheat 
is delivered in settlement of the loan, 
the borrower may collect 12c bu storage 
allowance. Delivery of the wheat in pay- 
ment of the loan, however, is considered 
marketing and calls for payment of the 
penalty unless a release is secured. 
Excess wheat may also be delivered to 
the government to be taken out of trade 
channels and used for relief purposes or 
other uses outside of commercial chan- 
nels. The delivery is made to any eleva- 
tor or warehouse, and ‘the warehouse 
receipt is given to the county AAA com- 
mittee. If delivery in this manner is 
impracticable, the county committee will 
designate a time and place for accept- 
ing the delivery of the actual wheat. 
Farmers who wish to sell or feed their 
excess must pay the marketing penalty 
of 49¢ bu on the amount of the excess. 
Every wheat farm has a wheat mar- 
keting quota, and the only wheat that is 
subject to penalty when marketed or 
otherwise disposed of is the smaller of 
the actual or normal yield on the acreage 
in excess of the farm’s acreage allotment. 
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CLAUDE WICKARD SEES U. S. 
AS WORLD’S BREAD BASKET 


New York, N. Y.—*America,”’ Claude 
R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, 
said over the July 18 “Listen, America” 
broadcast sponsored by the Women’s Na- 
tional Emergency Committee in the in- 
terest of national defense, “must be the 
bread basket of the world—a bread bas- 
ket that contains all the foods necessary 
to give people the nourishment they 
need.” 

Others on the program included Joan 
Bennett, Simone Simon, Bert Lytell and 


Dr. W. H. Sebrell, nutritional expert 
of the United States Public Health 
Service. 


Speaking as master of ceremonies for 
the fifth broadcast of a series, over the 
red network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Secretary Wickard said “in my 
opinion, food will win the war and write 
the peace.” He said field studies showed 
“that 50% of our people live on diets 
below the safety line,” but that “our re- 
sources, our farmers and our fertile land 
can produce all the food we need for a 
healthy and strong people.” 

Field reports to all federal depart- 
ments prove conclusively that nutrition 
is the outstanding civilian problem in na- 
tional defense, it was emphasized during 
the fourth broadcast. 

A pioneer in mass health betterment, 
Dr. James Lind, who prescribed lemon 
and lime juice for scurvy among British 
Sailors during the Napoleonic wars, was 
enacted by Claude Rains, screen and 
Stage actor, in a skit which illustrated 
early knowledge of the effects of what 
is now known as vitamin C. 

Dr. Frank Boudreau, former director 
of the health organization of the League 
of Nations, was questioned on nutrition 
Problems briefly by Ezra Stone, radio 
artist known for his role as “Henry 
Aldrich.” In reply to a question of 
Symptoms of vitamin deficiencies, ‘Dr. 
Boudreau said: 

“Lack of vitamin A can first be de- 
tected by changes in the membrane that 
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covers the white of the eye. This mem- 
brane becomes thicker and more like 
skin. Lack of vitamin C is indicated 
by a low level of this vitamin in the 
blood. The earliest signs of vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, deficiency appear in the blood 
vessels of the eye.” 

An actual case history of a young 
man whose muscular reflexes failed to 
function properly on a construction job 
because he had been undernourished dur- 
ing a long unemployment period was 
dramatized with Jim Ameche, radio ar- 
tist, in the leading role. Dr. Boudreau 
described the young man’s trouble as 
“a minor vitamin C deficiency, a B, or 
thiamin deficiency and a very definite 
vitamin A deficiency.” 

The programs, scheduled for 10:30 to 
11 o’clock, E.D.S.T., close with the recital 
of the “three golden rules of nutrition,” 
which include a recommendation of bread 
“with adequate vitamins in it,” such as 
“enriched bread or biscuits, whole grain 
cereals or whole wheat bread—and en- 
riched flour whenever you use white flour 
for cooking purposes.” 
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FILLED BUFFALO GRAIN 
SPACE IN 30 DAYS SEEN 


Burrato, N. Y.—There are strong in-- 


dications that the commercial elevators 
of Buffalo, filled now within 7,000,000 
bus of capacity, may be completely 
filled within the next 30 days. A heavy 
movement of government grain is ex- 
pected from the Middle West in an at- 
tempt to give relief to overcrowded up- 
per lake elevators. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., which 
already has stored about 6,000,000 bus 
of corn here, has made inquiries about 
additional wheat storage facilities. In- 
cluding the government grain, almost 
20,000,000 bus are now in storage here 
as against a commercial storage capacity 
of 27,000,000 bus. 

Elevator men in this city apparently 
are not contemplating an increase at 
present in the storage rate of 1/45c bu 
per day on lake grain, despite reports 
that Chicago public grain elevators will 
raise their grain storage rates on Aug. 
20, from 1/30c bu to 1/25¢c. The Chi- 
cago elevators are reported trying to 
obtain higher storage rates on govern- 
ment grain, now set by contract at be- 
tween 81,c and 814c bu annually. 
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NEW CROP FUTURES ARE 
ABOVE MINIMUM LEVELS 


Wiynirec, Man.—New crop futures 
prices on the Winnipeg market are 7@ 
8c above official minimum levels and an 
equal amount above the Wheat Board 
initial prices for early deliveries of 1941 
wheat, says a James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., review. This is the greatest measure 
of independence shown by any future since 
the establishment of minimum prices of 
May 18, 1940. Furthermore, such prices, 
if maintained when the crop begins to 
move forward, would be likely to cause 
farmers to divert most of their market- 
ings through the open market rather 
than to the Wheat Board. 

The review points out that there has 
been a modest revival of activity on the 
Winnipeg market. The’ volume of trad- 
ing, though still very limited, is larger 
than for several months. Prices, in- 
stead of remaining at pegged levels as 
they had done from about April 22 until 
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A War of Words in Washington? 
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AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
SAYS FOODS ARE CHEAP 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Despite increases 
in farm income, compared with relation- 
ships existing in the so-called prosperity 
years 1924-29, prices of farm products 
and retail food costs still are low rela- 
tive to many other prices and to earnings 
of important groups of non-farm work- 
ers, the Department of Agriculture re- 
ports. With their earnings well above 
the 1929 level, factory workers in mid- 
1941 could buy 58 foods at retail for 
about one fifth less than in 1929. About 
half of- this saving was contributed by 
farmers in lower farm prices, the re- 
mainder by middlemen through reduced 
marketing charges, a department release 
says. 

Prices and income received by farmers 
in early summer were about one fourth 
higher than a year earlier, according to 
Department of Agriculture economists. 
As agricultural production as a whole 
has changed very little and export de- 
mand has declined, it is evident that most 
of this rise in prices and income may 
be attributed to expansion in domestic 
demand resulting from the defense pro- 
gram and to new legislation affecting 
prices. 

For the year 1941 as a whole, however, 
the general level of prices received by 
farmers probably will average not more 
than 20% above 1940, as in some months 
of 1941 the comparison with last year 
will be less favorable than now. 

“In sharp contrast with the excellent 
domestic demand situation, export de- 
mand for farm products continues weak, 
and prospects for substantial improve- 
ment are not bright. Were it not for 
prevailing government agricultural pro- 
grams,” the Department of Agriculture 
asserts, “producers of agricultural com- 
modities for export would be facing tre- 
mendously restricted markets and an 
extremely discouraging price and income 
situation.” 

By far the largest increase in prices 
will be for meat animals, showing a gain 
in 1941 over 1940 of perhaps 30%, while 
for grains and dairy products the pros- 
pective gains are about half this much. 


*K * * 


U. S. LABOR STATISTICIANS 
ASSERT FOODS ARE DEAR 


Cc. — Retail 
prices rose by 3.7% from mid-May to 
mid-June in the most rapid and wide- 


Wasuincoton, D. food 


spread advance since September, 1939, 
following the outbreak of the war, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. In 
the last half of June preliminary re- 
ports indicate a further advance. The 
rise in food prices, which began last 
November, has brought food costs to 
wage earners in American cities ‘up 
10.4%. in seven months. They are now 
13.3% above the comparatively low level 
of August, 1939, and are almost as high 
as at their peak in 1937. 

The price rise from May to June af- 
fected all groups of foods and was re- 
ported from all parts of the country, 
the report said. The greatest increases 
were in prices of pork and lamb, lard 
and other shortening, eggs, onions, pota- 
toes and apples. Dairy products and cer- 
tained canned goods also advanced. 
These increases reflect earlier advances 
in the wholesale markets and are only in 
part attributable to seasonal factors and 
short supplies, as in the case of vege- 
tables. The principal factors are in- 
creased consumer demand and continued 
large government purchases, together 
with some speculative buying. 

Since last year at this time, total food 
costs have risen 7.7%. Advances for 
fresh pork and pork products have been 
particularly marked, with prices for 
pork chops and bacon now more than 
30% and lard 40% above last year. 
Butter, eggs, evaporated milk, sugar, 
navy beans, cabbage, bananas and green 
beans ranged from 10 to 34% higher this 
June than last. Only a few items, main- 
ly cereals and bakery products and cer- 
tain fresh fruits and vegetables, were 
lower than they were a year ago. 

White bread prices in the cities stud- 
ied showed a 1.3% increase during the 
period from mid-May to mid-June, but 
were 2.5% lower than the level prevail- 
ing at the same time a year ago. The 
average price for a 1-lb loaf of white 
bread was placed at 7.9c for the 51 cities 
covered in the survey. 








recently, have fluctuated over a wide 
range of several cents per bushel during 
the past two weeks. 

This revival of activity was made pos- 
sible when, on July 2, the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, at the request of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, lowered the 


minimum price on the July future from | 


771,,c to 70c and established trading in 
the October future with a minimum price 
of 70c. The Wheat Board announced 
that the request to the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange had been made “after full con- 
sideration and consultation with the gov- 
ernment.” 

The establishment of trading in Octo- 
ber wheat with a peg of 70c implies a 
continuation of marketing arrangements 
in effect throughout most of the crop 
year 1940-41, the Richardson review 
adds. It means that farmers will again 
have the choice of two alternative ways 
of selling their 1941 wheat. They will 


be able to deliver to the Wheat Board 
at an initial price based on 70c for No. 
1 northern, in store at Fort William- 
Vancouver, plus accumulated farm stor- 
age. Alternatively they will be able to 
sell outright on the open market, when- 
ever open market prices are above the 
peg. The minimum price for the July 
future was lowered to the 70c level at 
the same time in order to facilitate the 
transition from the old to the new crop. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Kansas City, Mo.—George H. Turner, 





Flushing, N. Y., has been engaged as 
sales representative for the New York 
metropolitan area by Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., for Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and Alva (Okla.) 
Roller Mills. He will handle all sales 
for these mills in that area except with 
large national buyers. 
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SOUTHWESTERN SALES HIT HIGHEST 
POINT OF CALENDAR YEAR 


ceeiuiliiianian 
Mills Report Bookings to 216% of Capacity—Buyers See No 
Material Market Increase in Future, but Believe 
No Decline Is in Sight 


Reporting the highest sales to date 
of any week of the calendar year, south- 
western mills led the parade of increas- 
ing flour sales activity during the week. 
The Southwest reported sales to 216% 
of capacity, compared with 148% the 

previous week and 118% 
a year ago. Northwestern 
sales continued good dur- 
ing the week with book- 
ings reaching 93% of ca- 
pacity, compared — with 
120% a week earlier and 
75% a year ago. Another 
improvement in sales was reported for 
the week at Buffalo. 

Sales of round lots to at least three 
large bakery chains brought the south- 
western volume up sharply. Near the 
end of the week buyers became less in- 
terested. Many of the bookings were 
for a shorter period than the customary 
120-day contract. While buyers did not 
look for a material increase in the mar- 
ket, they were inclined to believe that, 
because of the loan, it would most cer- 
tainly not decrease. Northwestern mill- 
ers were holding for and getting prices 
that show a much better conversion than 
for a long time past. 


PRICES 


In the Northwest and at Buffalo prices 
declined 15@20c. Southwestern quota- 
tions remained unchanged to 5c lower. 


CLEARS 


Spring clears, which are in good de- 
mand, are bringing exceptionally high 


prices. Choice fancy clears are com- 
manding practically standard patent 
prices. A majority of the larger mills 


in the Northwest are oversold on clears 
of all grades and out of the market for 
immediate shipment. 

At Buffalo, first spring clears, after 
being very firm for some time, were 
easier and the supply was increased. 


EXPORTS 


New bookings in the export field from 
Portland were confined to the Philippines 
and South America, with the space situ- 
ation getting tighter every day. Early 
last week 400 tons were sold to Japan, 
presumably for transshipment to north 
China. 

Export business revived slightly in the 
Southwest but was not up to normal. 
In the Northwest, export inquiry from 
Cuba and South American markets was 
practically at a standstill. Foreign 
trade was light and uneventful at Buf- 
falo. 


’ Don't Be This Way : 
Be This Way 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Ceres, the goddess 


of agriculture, whose 50-foot statue 
adorns the Board of Trade Building, re- 
ceived her first bath in 12 years the 
other day. A crew of workmen gave her 
an acid washing, so that now she appears 
in her original bright aluminum color. 


Buying has practically ceased in the 
Northwest and prices are _ breaking 
sharply. Offerings are on the increase. 
In the Southwest, feed was still soft, 
with bran and shorts both suffering from 
seasonal slack demand. The trend was 
firm at Buffalo with the demand some- 
what greater than the supply. 


PRODUCTION 


As reported to THe NorTHwesTerN 
Miter by plants representing 65% of the 
total national flour output, production 
during the week ended July 19 totaled 
1,345,586 bbls, a gain of about 118,000 
bbls over the 1,227,700-bbl figure of the 
preceding week. A year ago, output for 
the corresponding week was calculated 
at 1,293,972 bbls, and two years ago, at 
1,380,439 bbls. Three years ago the 
week’s output was 1,412,496 bbls. The 
northwestern, southwestern and Buffalo 
producing sections made weekly gains of 
about 31,000, 65,300 and 16,000 bbls, re- 
spectively. 
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COTTON PRICES LOWER IN 
FLUCTUATING MARKETS 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 7.48 as 
compared with 4.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib of cloth 
is 16.55 as compared with 9.81 a 
year ago. 





¥ ¥ 


New York, N. Y.—Cotton prices were 
lower in nervous, irregular markets. 
Fluctuations covered a broad range with 
continued liquidation, and with profit- 
taking absorbed by trade and mill-inter- 
est buying. Weather reports commanded 
interest as clearer skies came in the 
South; it was felt that weevil infestation 
would be partly checked by clear dry 
weather but that a resumption of rains 
would mean a decrease to the already 
low acreage reported on July 8. Reports 
on the Egyptian crop showed prospects 
only slightly under last year. Some fur- 
ther domestic recovery was anticipated 
through expectations that OPACS and 
cotton mills will reach an agreement on 
price ceiling, and there were reports 
that mills would resume selling gray 
goods next week. A purchase of 75,000 
bales from the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for shipment to Great Britain was an- 
nounced at Washington. 

Burlap quotations held strongly with 
futures advanced following higher levels 
in Calcutta, The demand was active with 
limited offerings as spot stocks are in- 
creasingly lessened. Meetings in Wash- 
ington of burlap importers and bag 
manufacturers indicated that rationing 
of supplies among domestic users would 
be worked out by a committee of these 
representatives and the Civilian Supply 
Allocation Division of the OPACS. It 


was also hoped that steps would be 


taken to allocate additional shipping 
space for burlap. 

Dispatches from Montreal stated that 
in view of the difficulty of getting bur- 
lap in Canada a stiffening substitute 
consisting of sisal fibers and jute yarns 
was being brought in from the United 
States exempt from customs duty under 
the British preferential tariff but sub- 


ject to other taxes. 
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JOHN A. STOUT LEASES 
ACME MILLING PLANT 


John A. Stout, associated with his 
brother, C. B. Stout, in the Dixie-Port- 
land Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 
taken lease on the 1,000-bbl mill of the 
Acme Milling Co., Hopkinsville, Ky., 
and is now operating under the trade 
style of Acme Mill. In addition to the 
flour mill, the property includes a feed 
mill and self-rising equipment. 
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EISENMAYER MILLING CO. 
PLANT IS CLOSED DOWN 


It is announced that the 1,000-bbl 
flour mill of the Eisenmayer Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, Mo., has been 
closed down and will not be operat- 
ed this year. Unsatisfactory wheat price 
conditions in local territory are given 
as reason for the discontinuance. The 
mill is nonresident owned. 
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FEED FUTURES VALUES 
DROP IN BEAR MARKET 


Little Interest Shown Other Than in Chang- 
ing Positions—Trading Continues 
Heavy, With Speculation 
Millfeed futures strength disappeared 
during the week on steady increase of 
offerings. Little interest was shown 
other than in changing positions. Many 
in middle western trade circles construe 
the CCC announcement of “milled feed” 
storage programs for the 
New England states as 
bearish. Trading still is 
heavy, with speculation on 
both sides and = much 
spreading going on. Trad- 
ing July 21 amounted to 

2,800 tons at Kansas City. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures < 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 21: 





= © 
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Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midis, 
TO cccvccvcccceves 27.75 25.50 28.75 
REO. cccccccevess 27.10 24.70* 26.45 
September ......... 26.90 24.50 25.15 
OCtODOP .nccccccocs 26.90 24.50 25.00 
November ......... 26.75 24.70 25.00 
December ......... 6.75 25.00* 25.00 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, July 21: 


Bran Shorts & 
TOY cwcccccvcccccececesccese 22.30 25.10 
RUBUS ceccccccvesccccececs 21.50 24.75 
Beptember ..ccccccvcccccces 21.50 24.65 
OOTODSP ccccccccsccccsvesece 21.50 24.65 
November ..cccsccccccccecs 21.60 24.65 
DOGHMADST occas cerevcccccces 21.70 24.55 


All quotations bid. 





FEEDSTUFFS HIT NEW RECORD HIGH 
FOR CURRENT SEASON 


aientienem: 
Demand for Millfeeds Drops Off Sharply After Reaching Hot 
Pace—Big Recession in Bran, Shorts and Middlings 
Under Week Earlier 


Feed markets, and especially wheat 
millfeeds, advanced sharply during the 
week, aided by active general demand 
and moderate offerings. Dairymen, poul- 
trymen and livestock feeders appeared 
anxious to protect both near-by and fu- 
ture feed requirements, and 
mixed feed manufacturers 
reported a brisk business. 
As usual following a sharp 
advance, the demand be- 
came less urgent at the 
higher levels. A further 
advance during the week of five points 
in the index number to a new high of 
135.9 for the current season placed the 
index about 18 points above a month 
ago and 30 points above the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

Demand for millfeeds, which went hot 
and heavy at major markets, pushing 
prices to new high levels with the aid 
of moderate offerings, receded sharply 
when values hit the peak, and offerings 
were reported as having loosened up con- 
siderably by the turn of the new week. 







Prices 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Linseed meal, soybean meal and cot- 
tonseed meal weré all steady to slightly 
firmer, but gains were held to much 
narrower limits than in the case of wheat 
millfeeds. Offerings of linseed meal at 
Minneapolis both for prompt and future 
shipments remained relatively large but 
liberal bookings were made from day 
to day and the price situation held very 
firm. Demand for soybean meal was 


not particularly active, but offerings were 
exceedingly limited and both crushers and 
jobbers held quotations firm. 


CORN FEEDS 


Quotations on corn gluten feed and 
corn gluten meal were shifted to the last 
half of July basis or 50c ton up. These 
items continued in unusually good re- 
quest, with a large tonnage moving 
steadily to mixed feed manufacturers 
and to consuming channels. Gluten meal 
prices were held at $8 ton over those for 
gluten feed. Production remained heavy 
but excellent shipping directions kept 
the output moving. Hominy feed was 
also steady to slightly higher, with mixed 
feed manufacturers furnishing the prin- 
cipal outlet. Production was not large 
and offerings of yellow hominy were vir- 
tually nil; supplies of white hominy also 
somewhat limited. 
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W. J. CATES, SHELLABARGER 
SUPERINTENDENT, DEAD 

W. J. Cates, for 22 years superinten- 
dent of Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina, Kansas, died July 16 at his 
home in Salina after several months’ ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Cates, who was in his early 60's, 
was one of the best known millers in the 
Southwest. Before he came to Salina to 
take charge of the new Shellabarger mill 
he was superintendent of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 

Surviving are Mrs, Cates and a mat- 
ried daughter. 
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STORAGE CONDITIONS 
EASE WHEAT PRICES 


—~<>— 
Traffic Restrictions Imposed in Southwest— 
Marketing Conditions Congested 
Everywhere 

Wheat prices lapsed back into a down- 
ward trend during the past week, influ- 
enced by pressure of receipts at ter- 
minal markets which were taxing storage 
facilities to the utmost, trade uncer- 
tainty concerning possible price control 
on certain commodi- 
ties, request for in- 
creased margin re- 
quirements on specu- 
lative trades in agri- 
cultural commodi- 
ties, and continued favorable prospects 
for spring wheat. 

The storage problem was the principal 
unsettling influence as traffic restrictions 
were placed at the principal terminals 
in the Southwest and threatened at oth- 
ers. The heavy new crop movement in 
the winter wheat area coupled with an 
abnormal movement of old crop spring 
wheat from farm and country storage 
mace for a congested marketing situa- 
tion the country over. 

Rapid filling of storage space caused 
railroads to place an embargo on ship- 
ments of loan wheat to Kansas City as 
of July 14 making necessary a shipper’s 
affidavit on open market shipments cer- 
tifying that the wheat was for sale and 
not for storage. As soon as the ban took 
effect, receipts dropped immediately 
from above 1,000 cars daily to less than 
300 daily. Rapid progress was made in 
unloading cars standing on hold tracks 
and with an increase in the outbound 
movement, the tenseness of the storage 
situation at this market was greatly re- 
duced by the close of the week, Total 
public elevator holdings of all grain on 
July 18 amounted to 39,352,000 bus. Ca- 
pacity of such houses is approximately 
45,250,000 bus. 

Winter wheat harvests continued to 
make good progress in northern sections 
of the belt and threshing advanced in the 
southern districts. Much overripe wheat 
is still standing in parts of the middle 
Atlantic area because of unfavorable 
harvesting weather. Cutting was also 
hampered by wet fields and lodging 
grain in the western third of Kansas 
and extreme northwestern Oklahoma. 
Weather conditions continued favorable 
for spring wheat which was beginning 
to turn color locally in North Dakota. 
Dry land grain crops were needing rain 
in parts of Montana and high tempera- 
tures were unfavorable in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Spring wheat has not yet suffered any 
Serious damage from stem rust. In Min- 
nesota so much of the wheat is of the 
Thatcher variety that little damage is 
likely. In North Dakota also, Thatcher 
wheat comprises 70% to 80% of the total 
acreage. Crop ranges from milk to me- 
dium dough stage. There is still ample 
time for rust to develop in many sections 
and while rust infection is not severe 
there is likelihood of damage to suscept- 
ible bread wheats and to durums. In 
South Dakota, where a larger percent- 
age of the crop is susceptible to rust, 
Wheat is rapidly approaching the hard 
dough stage and extensive rust damage 
now appears unlikely. The early ripen- 
ing of the grain, however, has resulted 
in considerable shriveling. 

Pessimistic crop advices and scarcity 
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of offerings combined to give Winnipeg 
wheat futures prices independent strength 
last week. Ignoring an easier trend in 
United States markets, Winnipeg values 
gained more than Ic and the July future 
climbed more than 7c over the official 
minimum. 

For the first time in several weeks no 
export business was confirmed worked 
to the United Kingdom in wheat or 
flour. However, Canadian and United 
States mills offered scattered support in 
the wheat pit and absorbed the meager 
offerings. Other dealings were largely 
unimportant and made up of routine 
spreading. 

Prospects for the 1941 wheat crop in 
the important producing areas of the 
world appear quite varied, according 
to reports to the Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Reduction indicated in sev- 
eral of the larger countries will about 
offset increases in others and the total 
outturn is expected to be about the same 
as that of 1940 when world production 
approximated 6,100,000,000 bus. The 
North American crop from present indi- 
cations will fall short of the 1940 har- 
vest with the indicated increase in the 
United States more than offset by a 
decrease in Canada where this year’s 
acreage is about 25% smaller than was 
harvested in 1940. The condition of the 
Canadian crop at the close of June was 
placed considerably below the compar- 
able figure for 1940. In Europe this 
year’s wheat crop is expected to be 
equal to the average for the last 10 
years but much better than the 1940 
harvest, according to an announcement 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. The 1930-39 average produc- 
tion in Europe was 1,570,000,000 bus. 

In the southern hemisphhere, late re- 
ports indicate that acreage reductions 
will not be as large as earlier estimates. 
Weather conditions in Argentina have 
been favorable for seeding and germina- 
tion and earlier seeded grain has made 
generally good growth. Seeding in Aus- 
tralia made good progress following 
early June rains but subsoil moisture is 
still deficient and some reduction from 
the small 1940 acreage appears probable. 

Receipts of cash wheat continued lib- 
eral with Minneapolis arrivals of all 
classes during the week amounting to 
4,020 cars, while Duluth unloaded 2,049. 
The large offerings and lack of storage 
space collapsed the general cash premium 
situation and protein premiums disap- 
peared almost entirely for a day or two. 
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NO EMBARGO NECESSARY 
AT HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Hurcuinson, Kansas.—No threat of 
an embargo hangs over this market be- 
cause the grain men have regulated the 
flow of wheat. Nothing arrived for stor- 
age in the past week that had not been 
contracted for some time ago. The vol- 
ume of free wheat during the week was 
greater than before, despite lesser ar- 
rivals. Approximately 25% of the wheat 
reaching Hutchinson was offered for 
sale and found a ready market. Pre- 
viously only 10% of the receipts have 
been offered. 

R. A. Johnson, of Louisville, Ky., car 
service agent for the Association of 
American Railroads, commended local 
grain men for their handling of the move- 
ment. No embargo will be necessary 
here, he said. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 





Previous July 20, July 22, July 23, 

July 19, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

PE «ops dabdeedunsiecee see 289,310 258,223 270,287 276,233 305,823 
BOUENWONE cccccsdvecsoncovccces 525,965 460,671 483,950 506,177 534,618 
rer re rete Tree 178,106 162,046 197,346 210,550 198,030 
Central West—Eastern Division. 130,972 111,997 128,020 116,819 109,030 
Western Division .......... 56,991 52,507 60,875 58,503 66,599 
PR ere rere 15,754 22,269 28,996 35,192 *100,178 
North Pacific Coast ........... 148,488 159,987 124,498 176,965 97,740 
DOORS. bcs ccradvicrvccnevee 1,345,586 1,227,700 1,293,972 1,380,439 1,412,496 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


c———Percentage of activity 


Crop-year production 











+ — July 1 to ‘ 
July 22, July 23, July 19, July 20, 
1939 1938 1941 1940 

39 46 748,940 770,489 
74 75 1,385,381 1,376,675 
70 67 486,526 580,147 
71 68 315,374 380,355 
50 40 142,097 177,391 
65 85 59,112 82,976 
80 63 427,540 337,527 
62 64 3,564,970 3,705,560 








July 19, Previous July 20, 
1941 week 1940 
Northwest ....... 51 45 47 
Southwest ........ 74 65 68 
MOUMAIO .nvccecese 60 55 68 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 75 71 67 
Western Div. .. 48 45 52 
Southeast ........ 41 59 54 
N. Pacific Coast.. 72 78 58 
Totals ....... 64 59 60 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
July 13-19 ...... 415,500 313,192 75 
Previous week 415,500 246,878 59 
VOGQr QHO ocseces 415,500 285,633 69 
Two years ago... 397,200 252,977 64 
Five-year average 69 
Ten-year average 68 
Kansas City 
July 13-19 ...... 180,000 133,204 74 
Previous week .. 180,000 131,531 73 
Year G80 ..ccces 180,000 113,761 63 
Two years ago... 175,200 151,297 86 
Five-year AVeTAZE ....ceeececeecees 73 
Ten-year AVETAGES ..ceeseceeeceeees 76 
Wichita 
July 13-19 ...... 56,700 35,457 63 
Previous week 56,700 36,507 64 
Year go ....... 56,700 41,541 73 
Two years ago... 56,700 40,149 88 
Salina 
July 13-19 ...... 56,100 44,112 79 
Previous week .. 56,100 45,755 82 
Year AGO ..ccces 56,100 43,015 77 
Two years ago... 56,100 51,754 92 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ...+.. 130,800 79,647 60 
Previous week 130,800 91,910 70 
Year OBO 2.2... 141,600 71,237 50 
Two years ago... 143,700 98,010 67 
Five-year A@Verage .....cceeeeeevees 57 
Ten-year AVETABS ...ccccccccccccees 55 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ...... * 74,600 68,841 92 
Previous week 74,600 68,077 91 
Year AGO .cccece 74,600 53,261 71 
Two years ago... 69,600 78,955 106 
Five-year AVCTage .....eeeeeeeeeees 70 
Ten-year AVETAGES ... seer eeeercees 59 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ...... 294,600 178,906 60 
Previous week 294,600 162,046 55 
Year ago .....+. 289,800 197,346 68 
Two years ago... 296,900 210,550 70 
Five-year A@VCrTage ....eeeeceeseeves 66 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... seeeeeeceace 71 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 18-19 ...... 389,550 188,902 48 
Previous week .. 389,550 166,047 43 
WOOP QBO .cccese 389,550 182,567 47 
Two years ago... 409,650 189,961 46 
Five-year Average ......ccccccceces 43 
TeN-yea@r AVETAGS ..ccccscecseceeee 45 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ...... 179,100 100,408 56 
Previous week .. 179,100 92,176 51 
Year O80 .ccoces 180,900 87,720 48 
Two years ago... 258,900 86,272 33 
Five-year AVCTAZS 2... ccceseesesvees 46 
Ten-year AVETAGS 2... cere eeeeceees 43 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ...... 173,820 130,972 75 
Previous week .. 158,820 111,997 71 
Year ago ....e+. 189,420 128,020 67 
Two years ago... 164,220 116,819 71 
Five-year Average ...-.seeeeeeesees 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cece ccesece 68 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 13-19 ...... 117,600 56,991 48 
Previous week 117,600 52,507 45 
Year AGO ....e.ce 117,600 60,875 52 
Two years ago... 117,600 58,503 50 
Five-year average 46 
Ten-year average 53 





THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 13-19 ...... 37,800 15,754 41 
Previous week 37,800 22,269 59 
Year @G0 ....6.. 53,400 28,996 54 
Two years ago... 54,000 35,192 65 
Five-year AVerage ..-eeeeeeeeeeeeee +4 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y¥. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r-—Southwest—, 


c—Northwest—, 


-— Buffalo -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production to date production to date production to date production to date 

July 13-19 ...... 24,633 69,427 11,099 30,500 6,679 19,617 42,411 119,544 
Previous week .. 21,389 9,772 6,077 37,238 
Two weeks ago. 23,405 9,629 6,861 39,895 

SRO cccacvocses Gere 64,613 10,163 29,201 7,400 21,755 40,338 115,569 

cevcee 88,448 65,158 10,489 30,004 7,896 21,736 41,803 116,898 

oven 24,611 69,141 11,831 31,740 7,444 21,581 43,886 122,462 

véveee 25,402 74,445 9,867 26,699 7,243 20,294 42,512 121,438 

Five-yr. average 24,168 68,557 10,690 29,629 7,332 20,997 42,189 119,183 
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(Reprinted 


HE milling and baking quality of 
the 1941 wheat harvested in Kan- 
sas depends principally upon: 

(1) The time at which the picture is 
taken. 

(2) The locality in which the wheat 
grew. 

Other minor factors influence the qual- 
ity; but a panoramic nut shell picture 
must consider these main factors. 

It is well that Kansas wheat crops 
have nine lives preceding harvest. The 
1941 crop needed that ninth life. It 
came through the winter in good shape. 
It received plenty of rain for spring 
growth. From the acreage planted and 
the estimated yield standpoints, the crop 
promised big returns. In fact, as late as 
June 10, the United States Department 
of Agriculture estimated the Kansas 
wheat crop for 1941 as 186,694,000 bus 
as of June 1, the second largest on rec- 
ord, compared with 165,822,000 bus a 
month earlier and the 1940 harvest of 
123,648,000 bus. Then came the awaken- 
ing as to what had taken place. 
or black rust, Hessian fly, chinch bugs, 
“excessive moisture,” 
weather bleached wheat, floods, all had 
taken a toll on the yield and adversely 
influenced the quality. The agricultural 
department of the Santa Fe Railroad 
has recently estimated 150,000,000 bus 
for the Kansas harvest. 

The initial car of new crop wheat was 


joint disease, 


received in Kansas City June 2, the 
earliest date on record; but rains set in, 
delayed the harvest and for two weeks 
not another car of new wheat reached 
Kansas City. It had been a damp, cool 
ripening period, even before the rain in- 
terrupted harvest started. 

The time at which the quality picture 
is taken is, therefore, very important, 
because like a western sunset, it has 
changed with the hours. The high humid- 
ity, brought by the rains, threw the early 
harvested wheat into a sweat; not just 
an ordinary sweat, such as has been the 
custom of new crops for the past ten 
years, but a violent sweat, during which 
time successful milling and baking was 
impossible. Several weeks have been re- 
quired for this early harvested wheat to 
complete its sweating action. Therefore, 
since a quality picture is accurate only 
after the sweating action has been com- 
pleted, the time element enters into con- 
sideration. In drawing conclusions, it is 
important to know if they lave been 
formed after or during the 
sweating process. The outstanding prop- 
erties of the new crop described in the 
following paragraphs are those maintain- 
ing at the present time. As the crop 
ages, doubtless these characteristics will 
change. 

Each locality’s wheat is different. One 
wheat might be perfect, while the wheat 
from an adjoining locality, would be fit 
only for feed. The composite view is 
made up of almost as many snapshots 
as there are individual wheat producing 
farms. The state has harvested a crop 
that includes both bad wheat and good 
wheat. It’s not all good and it’s not all 
bad. There are spots of both with all the 
intermediate borderline qualities inter- 


before, 
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Rowland J. Clark Comments on New Wheat 


Finds Protein Trend Slightly Lower but with Ample Supplies Certain to Be 
Available in Whole Range—Ash Above Normal— 


Elasticity Better than Last Year 


vening between these extremes. Careful 
wheat selection, therefore, becomes es- 
sential. 

Millers prefer to grind the large plump 
berries not the kernels shriveled by rust; 
hence the following remarks are based 
upon the characteristics of what is con- 
sidered good milling wheat after it has 
completed its violent sweating action. In 
the investigations upon which these con- 
clusions have been drawn, certain out- 
standing properties were found which 
differentiate the new crop from the old. 
It is these characteristics which are de- 
scribed. 


ANALYTICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Protein tends to vary from crop to 
crop. In the past 20 years some crops 
have been troublesome from the stand- 
point of securing a sufficient supply of 
low protein wheat; whereas, in other 
years the difficulty was to secure suffi- 
cient high protein wheat. This year pro- 
tein will average lower than during re- 
cent high protein years. Apparently 
there will be ample supplies over the 
entire range. 

Ash, that specification so often mis- 
construed as a quality factor and indi- 
cator of flour grade, will apparently 
average higher on the 1941 wheat. This 
may necessitate some readjustment of 
one’s conception of what ash means as 
more new wheat is included in milling 
mixes. 

Strange as it may seem, in view of the 
harvest rains and the early sweating 
condition of the new crop, most of the 
wheat has come to market remarkably 
dry. Of course, when the wheat was cut 
immediately after a shower, it was de- 
livered very damp; but as a whole the 
wheat has been dry, running in some 
cases as low as 10% moisture. This is 
a remarkably low figure for new wheat 
moisture. 

The diastatic activity of the wheat it- 
self is higher than that of the old crop, 
but the diastatic activity of the flour 
milled from the new wheat is averaging 
practically the same as flour from the 
old wheat. 


ELASTICITY 


The dough made from the 1941 wheat 
flour has elasticity. It has more elastic- 
ity than doughs from the same flour 
protein levels on the old crop. This elas- 
ticity starts with less mixing than was 
necessary on the old crop flours. There 
is no flint hardness in the wheat which 
in recent years has caused extreme 
measures such as slack sponges to de- 
velop the elasticity. The elasticity is 
quickly and easily obtained. 


ABSORPTION 


Following the violent sweating of the 
wheat, flour can be milled which takes 
the same absorption as flour made on the 
tail end of the old crop. If the flour is 
sweating, it is, of course, necessary to 
drop the absorption, especially in the 
sponge. Sometimes the patent flours of 
the 1940 crop needed slack sponges to 
develop their best elasticities. Not so 
with the 1941 flours at the present time. 


from Shellabarger’s Bakery Service Bulletin) 


A stiff sponge is essential for their best 
baking results. 


DOUGH MIXING 


Because of the ease with which elas- 
ticity can be developed in the doughs, it 
is not necessary to mix a dough at the 
dough stage as long on the new crop 
flour as on the old crop. On the tail end 
of the old crop some patent flours re- 
quired three minutes of mixing time fol- 
lowing the “cleanup” at the dough stage. 
Mixing the new crop flour to the clean- 
up at the dough stage is at present suf- 
ficient. The mixing can be carried just 
as far as on the old crop if desired and 
good bread will result. 
sary, however. 


It’s not neces- 


On the old crop, it frequently was nec- 
essary to completely break the dough 
down by overmixing at the dough stage 
and then depend upon the dough recov- 
ering while standing on the floor during 
the dough fermentation. This procedure 
is not necessary on the new crop. The 
flour takes its water quickly and easily, 
hence mixing to the clean-up is enough. 

The mixing tolerance is good. Saleable 
bread can be produced over a very reas- 
onable range of mixing times. 


FERMENTATION 


Sponge fermentation can be left the 
same as on the old crop, provided a 
stiffer sponge is made. This statement is 
based upon a temperature of 75° F, for 
setting the sponge which puts it back to 
the dough stage at about 83° F. 

Dough fermentation or floor time fol- 
lowing the dough mixing is just as long 
on the new crop flour as on the tail end 
of the old crop. The 1940 crop started 
out a year ago with a short dough time 
which increased as the crop aged. The 
1941 crop is now starting its dough time 
where the 1940 crop left off. Bringing 
the dough from the mixer at 80° F, pro- 
duces very good results. 

The fermentation tolerance, or the 
range of fermentation periods over 
which good bread can be produced ap- 
pears to be just as broad as on the old 
crop. Short time sponges of three hours 
make good bread, so do four hour 
sponges. Dough times of 25 minutes and 
dough times of 45 minutes both make 
good bread. 

Proof time on flours of the new crop 
remains the same as that on the old crop 
provided the absorption, mixing and fer- 
mentation factors have been adjusted as 
suggested. 


YEAST FOODS AND OXIDATION 


The new crop flour takes the same 
amount of yeast food as the old. It 
should not be necessary to exceed 4% 
in yeast food on the new crop. 


BREAD 

Bread made from the new crop in gen- 
eral is good. As has been mentioned, not 
all the new wheat is good, hence bread 
made from such wheat is not as good as 
that of the old crop. The new crop is 
far more spotted in baking characteris- 
tics than the old crop, hence its bread 
quality is spotted. 

Having observed the stiffer sponge, 
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the shorter mixing time, and the dough 
time equal to that of the old crop, the 
bread of the new crop flour has good 
volume. The loaves are more symmetri- 
cal than old crop loaves because the ex- 
cellent elasticity produces a very even 
break along the pan line. The break and 
shred is smooth, much more so than on 
the old crop. These factors make the 
loaves easy to wrap and present a pleas- 
ing appearance to the customer. 

The grain of the loaves made from the 
new crop is just as fine as that on the 
old crop bread. The texture of the new 
crop bread is softer than that on the old 
crop bread. Harshness of the bread t: x- 
ture is not so prevalent on the new crop. 
The new crop flour makes more tener 
chewing twist bread than the old crop 
flour. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The 1941 wheat crop is not a drouth 
crop—it is a cool-damp-ripened and hir- 
vested crop. Nature has placed moisture 
in the wheat berry in such a form and 
at a time when the wheat kernel needed 
it, so the berry is easier to mill and ihe 
flour is easier to bake than the wheat of 
the drouth years. During the drouth 
years of which the 1940 crop was a piurt, 
the miller and the baker had to supply 
the moisture during milling and baking 
operations which nature had failed to 
supply the wheat kernel. Somewhere in 
its passage from the wheat field to bread 
on the dinner table, the drouth wheat 
product had to be supplied with mois- 
ture and time for this moisture utiliza- 
tion; hence, the long temper before 
milling and the slack, long-time-cool 
sponges with long dough mixing in tie 
bakery. 

The 1941 crop needs none of these 
treatments. On the new crop nature 
supplied moisture during the growing, 
ripening and harvest periods so the mill- 
er can use a short temper and the baker 
can use his traditional stiff sponge and 
short dough mixing. 

These paragraphs present a*prelimin- 
ary study of the new crop characteris- 
tics. Later research may show some 
changes, at present it appears the crop 
has its own individual characteristics— 
its own personality. Treat it as it wants 
to be treated, place it under the milling 
and baking conditions suited to its re- 
quirement and it responds. 

The 1941 Kansas wheat crop is dif- 
ferent. 
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EMBARGO RUMOR BOOSTS 
MILLFEED AT BUFFALO 


Burrao, N. Y.—A report early in the 
week that all feed from Canada would 
be embargoed caused a sensational «(- 
vance in millfeed prices, at times 1s 
much as $3@4 a ton as the offering price. 

After this report had spent its. force, 
prices receded as the week progressed 
and at the close the increase was o: ly 
$1 and 50c a ton for the various graces 
over the prices prevailing at the end of 
the previous week. The prices, howev:r, 
were quite high for this season of ‘he 
year and demand persisted so that ‘he 
supply was quickly absorbed. Buyers 
were not eager to cover very far beyond 
near-by requirements at the presen 
values and sellers were unwilling to cis- 
count them very much for later shipment. 

Millfeeds from Canada continue to 
reach this country in very small lots, rep- 
resenting a small excess which had not 
been sold up for July. 
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Millfeed Futures Activity 
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Sets Records 
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Options Market Is Welcome Protection to Trade in Times of Uncertainty 


velopment in the most basic of all 

feed ingredients, millfeeds, is the 
enlargement of millfeed futures trading 
during the past 12 months to a point 
where this market has taken its place 
with grain options as a fundamental 
point of operations for feed and flour 
millers. 

The amazing part of this steady de- 
velopment is the fact that it did not 
occur earlier, since trading in millfeed 
has been very large but rather loosely 
conducted for many years. 

Previous to the great increase in trad- 
ing in Kansas City and St. Louis mill- 
feed options, most of the “future” mill- 
feed was handled by individuals who 
bought great quantities of feed for fu- 
ture shipment from flour millers, and sold 
this feed, if possible, to the feed trade 
at a profit. Often these jobber lines 
were held with one end open, and many 
were the casualties resulting from the 
system. During this old period, a quo- 
tation for more than 30 days ahead was 
mostly one man’s opinion and not the 
“market.” 

Even when millfeed futures were ini- 
tiated at St. Louis and Kansas City 
about a dozen years ago, the old system 
of direct booking was far more popular. 
Not until a few years ago did the futures 
markets get much volume, and only this 
year have they blossomed out into a 
great clearing house for feed trading 
that helps eliminate millfeed speculation 
by flour miller, feed manufacturer and 
jobber. 

Today more manufacturers than ever 
before are “covering” their future mill- 
feed needs by placing orders in these 
options, and more flour millers are con- 
scious of their previous feed specula- 
tions and use the same medium to hedge 
the feed they will produce as they mill 
out their flour contracts. Even those 
millfeed traders who operate independ- 
ently of these markets use them for a 
“base” to serve the same purpose. 

But the very action of the feed market 
during the past 12 months has been in- 
teresting. Large supplies of feed grains, 
relatively small livestock population in 
1940 and influx of Canadian millfeed 
kept the market dull during the first 
half of the crop year just ended. Then, 
as feed millers began to find the in- 


P recoment the most significant de- 


creasing seasonal feeding during the 
spring exceeding the average, and as the 
government came out encouraging pro- 
duction of meats, milk and poultry, the 
millfeed market began to take on life. 
It has consistently moved higher, as the 
chick feed business did not stop with 
June but moved right into July. 

As the new crop year started, those 
who ordinarily looked back at the pre- 
vious year to help form market conclu- 
sions for the one just ahead saw in the 
past little to apply to the future. Al- 
though big supplies of feed grains are 
going to be available, they point out that 
livestock feeding this fall will be heavier 
than for many years past. More poultry 
will be fed to produce the high priced 
eggs Uncle Sam is so eager to get. More 
pigs will be fed for the high pork market. 
Cattle population is growing. 

So with these influences, great differ- 
ences of opinions grow in the trade, and 
it is a situation like this which develops 
a market with the health displayed in 
millfeed futures in the last six months. 

Both Kansas City and St. Louis feed 
men are finding that they are in a posi- 
tion to serve every part of the country 
with which they have ever done business. 
Local supplies of feed in the big consum- 
ing areas are not enough to take care of 
the demand. All buyers must come to 
the big millfeed centers for at least a 
part of their supplies, and so long as this 
is necessary, the Central West stays “in 
line” in every direction. 

Regardless of the millfeed market 
trend in the next 12 months, and later, 
enough feed millers, flour millers and 
millfeed jobbers have used the millfeed 
futures market now to know its value, 
and it is safe to say that it will continue 
to be a growing market. Feed manufac- 
turers these past six months saved thou- 
sands of dollars if they bought their 
millfeed ahead while they were selling 
their mixed feed. Today, flour millers 
who watch the higher feed values care- 
fully and are afraid they will break be- 
fore their current flour contracts are 
completed merely sell their feed in the 
options and do not gamble for a higher 
price. 

So the trade looks ahead at inflation 
talk, Canadian feed restrictions, big 
crops, heavier feeding and lend-lease ac- 
tivity with a feeling of confidence that 





U.S. Feed Manufacturers Urged 
To Support Poultry-Egg Board 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation recently passed a resolution rec- 
ommending industry support of the Poul- 
try and Egg National Board. 

The resolution suggested that the basis 
of the individual contributions be “not 
less than 1c per ton of such feed manu- 
facturers’. annual sale of poultry mashes 
and pellets.” 

The Poultry and Egg National Board 
was formed during the World’s Poultry 
Congress as a non-profit organiza- 


tion for consumer information and edu- 
Homer I. Huntington is man- 


cation. 


ager and H. C. Demme is president. 

It recently was decided that the work 
of the board should be financed by a 
small tax on producers, handlers and 
firms connected directly or indirectly with 
the poultry industry. 

The resolution of the association urg- 
ing support of the board cited it as an 
“organization needed in the poultry and 
egg industry to co-ordinate and ren- 
der more effective the efforts in con- 
sumer selling of the various produc- 
ing and merchandising interests and 
their sectional and other industry organi- 
zations.” 


they have a broad, active millfeed op- 
tions market as protection, a market un- 
troubled by loan values or restricted 
acreage. 
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EARLY-DANIEL CO. DIVIDEND 

Cincinnati, On1o.—Early and Daniel 
Co. directors paid a dividend of 50c and 
an extra 50c on the common stock on 
July 15. In an unaudited preliminary 
report the company shows a net profit 
of $207,554 for the year ended May 31 
after deduction of depreciation and esti- 
mated taxes. Net profit last year was 
$254,872. Current assets were listed at 
$2,222,434, and current liabilities at 
$972,626. 
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L. M. JEFFERS RESIGNS 
TO ENTER PRIVATE FIRM 


San Francisco, Cau.—L. M. Jeffers, 
chief of the California Bureau of Field 
Crops and administrator of California 
Feedingstuffs Act, has resigned his posi- 
tion with the state and will become asso- 
ciated with the Grange Co., of Modesto, 
Cal., immediately. 

Mr. Jeffers has been associated with 
the California Department of Agriculture 
for many years and his loss will be im- 
portant in the administration of Feed- 
ingstuffs Act in California. Through his 
work and efforts, a friendly co-operation 
between government and the feed trade 
has been developed and real progress has 
been made. 

Mr. Jeffers was president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control Offi- 
cials in 1939. 
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CONTRA-SEASONAL ADVANCE 
IN PRICES OF FEEDSTUFFS 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
says that the advance in feed prices dur- 
ing the past four months is contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend, which is down- 
ward until about Aug. 1. Practically all 
feeds have shared in the advance. Wheat 
feed gained about $6 on bran and $9 ton 
on middlings from June 1 to the middle 
of July. Cottonseed meal and soybean 
meal advanced about $5.50 ton on an 
average during this period, while lin- 
seed meal was up $3 ton. Corn gluten 
feed gained about $4 but hominy feed 
followed corn prices more closely and 
advanced only about $1.25 ton. 
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REPORT ON NEW ELEVATOR 

Ocpen, Uran—A progress report on 
a new 500,000-bu terminal elevator 
building marked the annual session of 
the Farmers’ Grain Co-operative stock- 
holders’ meeting in Ogden. More than 
3,500,000 bus of wheat were marketed 
in the past year by the co-operative, ac- 
cording to the report of Elwood Wil- 
liams, general manager and secretary. 
The $165,000 elevator under construction 
in West Ogden was inspected. 

Officers re-elected were W. C. 
McGregor, of Cleveland, Idaho, presi- 
dent; William A. Schulbery, of Preston, 
Idaho, vice president; and Elwood Wil- 
liams, general manager and secretary. 
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HERE ARE THE RECORDS 
IN DETAIL 


The new trading records made 
almost daily by the millfeed fu- 
tures markets at Kansas City and 
St. Louis seem far more impres- 
sive when broken down to bushels 
and dollar volume. This, too, 
gives a better comparison with 
other futures markets, many of 
which are not nearly so large as 
the millfeed market. 

High day’s 

trade at 

both Tons 

markets. 9,200 
High day’s 

trade at 

Kansas 

City .... 7,600 
Open inter- 

est in both 

markets. 65,425 2,179,631 
Open inter- 

est in 


Kansas 
City .... 44,225 1,474,350 


All the above records were made 
July 14. The open interest at both 
markets on this date represents 
about 3,000 cars of millfeed. On 
July 17, Kansas City interest to- 
taled 45,625, another new record. 


Approximate 
dollar 

Bus volume 
304,666 $7,616,650 


253,333 5,333,325 




















AGRICULTURE REPRESENTED 
IN OPM COMMODITY SECTIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agriculture has 
been assured of representation in all of 
the recently created commodity sections 
of the Office of Production Management, 
which are concerned with “commodities 
produced by agriculture or necessary to 
the production of agriculture.” These 
sections will work with the defense in- 
dustry advisory committees now being 
set up. 

The assurance came from Sidney Hill- 
man, associate director general of the 
OPM, in an exchange of letters with 
M. Clifford Townsend, director, Office of 
Agricultural Defense Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. In re- 
questing representation, Director Town- 
send’s letter said: 

“American agriculture is responsible 
for the production of adequate supplies 
of foods and fibers for domestic and 
military use, and for the needs of na- 
tions resisting aggression. Thus, we are 
directly concerned in the production of 
such commodities as food, fibers, leather, 
drugs, rubber, fats and oils. In dis- 
charging this responsibility, agriculture 
is an important user of a wide range of 
metals, chemicals, and other supplies, 
and has a substantial interest in the Ad- 
visory Committees dealing with these 
commodities. American agriculture, as 
an important employer of labor, is inter- 
ested in the operations of the Labor 
Division of the Office of Production 
Management and maintains a 
contact with the Labor Division.” 


liaison 
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NEW MEXICO DEALERS 
NAME ROBERT RUOFF HEAD 


ALBuauerQue, N. M.—Robert Ruoff, 
of the Ruoff Milling Co., Albuquerque, 
was chosen president of the recently or- 
ganized New Mexico Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association. 

M. F. Salazar, of the Colfax Mills, 
Inc., Springer, was chosen secretary of 
the group, and G. O. Fedric, of the 
Stockman’s Feed Mfg. Co., Clovis, was 
named treasurer. 
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“ZES TO 
FLOUR” 


The only real advance in flour milling 
in many years. 


Rich in Flavor 
Creamy White 
Vitamin Filled 


ww 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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% : 
STANARD-TILTON MILLING CO. 
i We 6 0) 08 FO ALTON DALLAS 
QUA LITY FLOURS 
KANSAS—TEXAS—SPRING 
AND SOFT WINTERS 


For Every Baking Purpose 


5000 Bbls. Daily Capacity 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s 2 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis City Davenport Portland Galveston 


Toledo Kansas 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 
WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 














[ -* MINER-HILLARD 
Sweet Cream 


MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





“Very Best’ 





Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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The Roman Pistores 


HE Greeks in the mortar period 

appear to have effected one great 

revolution in the grinding avoca- 
tion. Probably by reason of the heavy 
nature of the work, they seem to have 
employed men instead of women as 
pounders as, to some extent, the Egyp- 
tians had done. 

From whatever cause the change arose, 
the pursuit of corn grinding among the 
Greeks, passed almost exclusively to men; 
and it was they who first gave to these 
male slaves the name by which millers 
and bakers alike were subsequently 
known throughout the civilized world 
for many centuries. 

From the word meaning to crush or 
pound, the grinding operatives were 
called “pounders,” a term which, as will 
be seen, the Romans afterward adopted, 
translating it to “pistores.” 

The slaves who drove the mills of 
Rome appear to have been the very dregs 
of the people, and, if we are to credit 
Apuleius, of about 170 A.D., were shock- 
ingly treated. The poet who wrote the 
autobiography of an ass that, among 
other of its adventures through the 
world, worked at a grain mill, places his 
asinine hero in a situation for reflecting 
upon the horrible condition of affairs 
which surround it in the mill. 

Being released from the shaft to eat 
its provender it gazes philosophically 
round the place and having criticized its 
fellow brutes surveys the working slaves 
and criminals: 

“Ye gods, what a set of men I saw! 
Their skins were seamed all over with 
marks of the lash; their scarred backs 
were shaded rather than covered with 
tattered frocks. Some wore only aprons; 
all were so poorly clothed that their skin 
was visible through the rents in their 
rags! Their foreheads were branded with 
letters. Their heads were half shaved; 
they had irons on their legs. They were 
hideously sallow; their eyes were bleared, 
sore, and raw, from the smoke of the 
ovens. They were covered with flour 
as athletes with dust!” 

Some exaggeration there may be in this 
painfully realistic scene, yet it leaves a 


gruesome impression on the mind that 
unless it were literally based on fact and 
somewhat represented the actual state of 
affairs, as a matter quite within common 
public knowledge at the time, the entire 
sketch would have been long since laughed 
out of the world as a palpable absurdity. 

To the miseries which Apuleius. enum- 
erates may be added the fact mentioned 
by other writers, that slaves working at 
the mills wore yokes or collars of wood 
of such a size that the hand could not be 
put to the mouth, lest any hungry wretch 
should eat the grain it was his business 
to grind. 

Pliny, a century earlier than Apuleius, 
has told us of slaves working at pound- 
ing pestles “in chains, as is generally 
known.” The Roman mill is said to have 
borne the repute of being the recognized 
slave market of the city. 

At the same time there is no special 
reason for considering that slaves of the 
mill were in any worse plight than other 
slaves. Though Pliny’s pounders were in 
chains and the criminals of Apuleius 
were branded, so also were the agricul- 
tural laborers on the Quintain meadows, 
where erstwhile Cincinnatus was plowing 
when messengers brought him news of his 
elevation to the dictatorship: “these same 
lands at the present day being tilled by 
slaves, whose legs are in chains, by male- 
factors, and men with a branded face.” 

It was ordered by Honorius and Ar- 
cadius that any menial obtaining by 
fraud more than his due share of the free 
bread supply should be sent to the mills. 

Though till toward the close of the 
fourth century slaves and criminals fig- 
ured so prominently in connection with 
Roman mills, yet they did but constitute 
a portion of the milling fraternity. In 
private bakeries attached to the great 
houses, and in public trading establish- 
ments, were very many men, perfectly 
free, working voluntarily at their ordi- 
nary trade, and comprising the nucleus 
of the future artisans and tradesmen of 
the milling world. 

Still the ancient disdain cast upon 
grinders of grain, whether Egyptian fe- 


(Continued on page 22.) 























This Japanese miller and his family continue to grind wheat in the 
old waterpower mill just as their forbears ground it here 300 years ago. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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Any Buyer of POLAR BEAR 
Will Tell You... 


. that it is a flour that stands up 
to its job, whether that job is to help the 
distributor get more business or assure 
that the baker will make and sell more 
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“ + THE WHEAT MERCHANDISING BUSINESS IS NOT DEAD 


me 





by 


Je- 7 . . + 
We are supplying our miller friends’ needs just as we 
\r- i 

by always have and always will,—the same careful selec- 
is, tions, the same discriminating service, the same atten- 


_ tion to doing a straightforward and worth-while job. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
In FRANK A. THEIS, President 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President COMPETITIVELY AT YOUR SERVICE 


at F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
h- A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


: | SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


E KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















+ PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 

For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY || J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 100" 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
a ht guna oar DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


= 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AN 


the year 1940: 





INTERESTING COMPARISON 


The following table, quoted by permission from a copyrighted com- 
pilation covering 166 of the country’s larger industrial corporations by the 
American Federation of Investors, Inc., shows an interesting comparison, 
in some respects amounting to a parallel, between the two largest cereal 
processing concerns, General Mills, Inc., and the Quaker Oats Co., for 


TOME BOO cccdcccanveccdvesccassessvugers $64,099,348 $58,405,768 
Total capital stock outstanding (common and 
preferred) ....cccccccccsecvecccccvcccens 38,839,260 33,210,000 
Total shares outstanding (common and pre- 
GOTHOE) cc cccccccasseneenene canes esececens 886,527 882,000 
‘Total number stockholders (common and pre- 
| PPP Pr rerrer TT errr Ty Tere ree eer 9,300 8,105 
Number of employees (1940 average)....... 7,500 4,063 
1940 Total taxes (all kinds)............e0.0. $2,581,978 $2,229,981 
1940 Net income (after taxes).............. 5,639,274 4,141,511 
Per cent of taxes to net earnings before taxes 31.4 35.7 
1940 Taxes per common share.........+...- $3.88 $3.27 
1940 Dividends paid per common share...... 4.00 5.00 
1940 Taxes per common stockholder......... 397.00 554.00 
1940 Taxes per employee............ee+ee-- 344.00 566.00 
Nore.—Averages for the 166 great corporations were: percentage of 


all taxes (including excises) to net earnings, 55.9%; dividends per common 
share, $1.91; taxes per common share, $3.92. 


General Mills, Inc. Quaker Oats Co. 

















Prospects for World Wheat 
Crop About Same as in 1940 


Wasinoron, D. C.—Prospects for the 
1941 wheat crop in the important produc- 
ing regions of the world appear quite 
varied, and the reductions indicated in 
several large countries will just about 
offset increases in others, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations reports. 
The total outturn is expected to be about 
the same as that of 1940, when world 
production approximated — 6,100,000,000 
bus. 

Because of the abnormal conditions un- 
der which seeding, cultivation and har- 
vesting operations have been undertaken 
in many countries this season, final re- 
turns are at present largely a matter of 
Most of the countries in 
the European war zone have suspended 
their crop reporting activities, and only 
a few official estimates have been released. 


conjecture. 


NORTH AMERICA 


Some reduction in the North American 
crop from the large outturn of 1940 is 
in prospect. The July estimate of the 
United States was placed at 924,000,000 
bus, as compared with last year’s harvest 
of 817,000,000 bus, but a marked decrease 
is expected in Canada from the near- 
record crop of 551,000,000 bus reported 
in 1940. Not only is a 25% decrease in 
acreage indicated for that country but 
the condition of the crop on June 30 was 
placed considerably below the comparable 
figure for 1940, 

EUROPE 

In Europe, on the other hand, some 
increase over last year’s small harvest 
appears likely, despite the unfavorable 
weather of last winter and spring, re- 
duced fertilizer supplies, and the general 
shortage of agricultural labor. The dam- 
age from winter kill was not so great this 
season as last, because of the protection 
afforded by snow cover, and efforts to 
increase seedings appear to have been 
successful in several countries. Weather 
conditions during recent weeks are re- 
ported to have been more favorable, but 
harvesting will be considerably delayed 
as a result of the cool and very late 
spring. 


Increased acreages and favorable crop 
prospects point to larger harvests this 
year than last for the British Isles. In 
the Scandinavian countries a long, cold 
winter, followed by a spring drouth, 
caused considerable delay in crop growth 
and some damage to wheat, particularly 
in Sweden. In Denmark the weather was 
more favorable for wheat this season 
than last, and a crop somewhat larger 
than the small outturn of 1940 is ex- 
pected. The German grain crops are re- 
ported to be good, with less damage to 
winter wheat from cold weather than in 
the previous year. A total wheat outturn 
above that of last year appears to be 
in prospect if favorable weather through 
harvesting is experienced. 

In France the cfop is considered good 
in the south, but frost damage was re- 
ported to be serious in some northern 
districts. A substantial increase in wheat 
sowings up to May 1 was reported, and 
the crop is expected to be considerably 
better than that of 1940, but below aver- 
age. A preliminary estimate of produc- 
tion in Italy is placed at 268,000,000 bus 
or about the same as the 1940 harvest. 
Many reports, however, indicate that the 
crop last year was overestimated. 

Unofficial information suggests an out- 
turn in Spain of about 110,000,000 bus. 
A crop of this size would be somewhat 
above the very small outturn now re- 
ported for last year but still much below 
the normal production of the country. 
Recent conditions in Portugal have been 
excellent; a near-record crop is unoffi- 
cially forecast. 

In the Balkans, prospects point to a 
below-average crop, although conditions 
are said to be good in Bulgaria. Reports 
from Hungary are particularly pessi- 
mistic and another small crop is forecast. 
The Roumanian outturn is placed some- 
what above that of 1940 and is expected 
to cover domestic requirements with a 
small balance. Harvesting is under way 
in southern sections, but in the north 
the crop was delayed by heavy rains and 
cool weather. 

In the North African countries better 


harvests are expected this year than last. 
Available information indicates record 
grain crops in Morocco, while increases 
of about 16% and 33%, respectively, are 
unofficially reported for wheat in Algeria 
and Tunisia. 

ASIA 


The second official estimate of the 1941 
crop in India was about 30,000,000 bus 
under that of 1940, but a small surplus 
for export is reported by the trade. Pre- 
sumably some stocks from last year’s 
crop were carried over into this season. 

Wheat production in the Orient this 
year now appears likely to exceed that 
of 1940. Because of acreage increases 
and better than expected yields in cen- 
tral and west China, the estimate of the 
Chinese crop reported by the American 
agricultural attache at Shanghai was re- 
vised from 700,000,000 to 720,000,000 bus. 
This increase of 20,000,000 bus, which 
also represents the gain over the 1940 
crop, will more than offset the indicated 
reduction in Japanese production of 
about 8,000,000 bus and a possible de- 
cline in Manchuria, for which no esti- 
mate has been received. 


SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 


In the southern hemisphere the seeding 
of wheat has not been completed, but 
late reports indicate that the acreage 
reductions in prospect earlier this season 
will probably not be large. June condi- 
tions in Argentina were reported by the 
trade to have been favorable for seed- 
ing and germination; early sown plants 
showed general good growth, except in 
La Pampa and southwestern Buenos 
Aires where some insect damage oc- 
curred. Seeding made good progress in 
Australia following the rains of early 
June, but is still considered backward 
as a result of the dry weather in April 
and May, according to trade reports, and 
some reduction from the small acreage of 
1940 appears probable. Subsoil moisture 
is still reported to be deficient, and for 
a good start the new crop will soon 
require more rain. 
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AMERICAN STORES TO TAKE 
OVER WILKINSON, GADDIS 


Newark, N. J.—American Stores Co., 
operating 2,200 stores throughout the 
nation, with home offices in Philadelphia, 
will take title on July 29 to 129 New 
Jersey retail outlets owned by Wilkinson, 
Gaddis & Co. of this city. The stores 
involved include Mutual and Big Chief 
super markets; approximately 800 em- 
ployees are affected. American Stores 
stated that no immediate changes in 
name, stock or personnel of Mutual out- 
lets are contemplated, and Wilkinson, 
Gaddis & Co. will continue as wholesale 
grocers. 
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KURTZ BROS. MACARONI 
PLANT IN HUGE BLAZE 


Fire believed caused by a boiler ex- 
plosion devastated the four-story brick 
building of the Kurtz Bros. macaroni 
factory in South Philadelphia, Pa., on 
July 16, entailing a loss of approximately 
$400,000, according to an estimate by 
Sidney L. Kurtz, the general manager. 
The equipment lost in the fire was valued 
at $250,000 and the building had a valu- 
ation of $150,000. There is partial in- 
surance. Considerable macaroni ready 
for shipping was destroyed. 
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U. S. RENEWS EXPORT 
SUBSIDY ON FLOUR 


Payments on Wheat and Its Product Shipped 
Out of Country Continued to En- 
courage Foreign Trade 

Wasuineton, D. C—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced the con- 
tinuation into 1941-42 of the wheat flour 
export program, launched July 2, 1940, 
and of the wheat export program of Jan. 
30, 1941. The programs are designed 
to encourage the exportation of flour 
manufactured from United States wheat, 
and of wheat produced in this country. 

Under the continued wheat flour ex- 
port program, payments at rates an- 
nounced from day to day will be made 
in connection with flour exported from 
continental United States ports to the 
Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, 
and to any country or place in the 
Americas and adjacent islands, except 
Porto Rico, Alaska and the Canal Zone, 
and to islands east of the Americas lying 
on or west of 40° west longitude. 

Under the wheat export program ex- 
porters will bid for wheat far export to 
such foreign countries as may be desig- 
nated by the Federal Surplus Commod- 
ities Corp., which will take over for 
delivery to exporters wheat that has 
been acquired by Commodity Credit Corp. 
when farmers fail to redeem wheat stored 
as security against loans. For the pres- 
ent it is contemplated that countries of 
destination will be the same as those to 
which payments are made on exports of 
flour. 

On June 30, 1941, the nation’s carry- 
over of old wheat was estimated at 
395,000,000 bus, including 220,000,000 bus 
under seal and owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corp., and a crop insurance re- 
serve of 12,000,000 bus. 

Wheat production in the United States 
for 1941-42 was estimated, as of July 1, 
1941, at over 923,000,000 bus, which with 
the carry-over of old wheat would pro- 
vide a total supply of over 1,318,000,000 
bus for the 1941-42 marketing year. 
This indicates an increase of about 220,- 
000,000 bus over total United States 
supplies for 1940-41. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the total sales under the flour and wheat 
export programs amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 21,993,000 bus of wheat. Sales 
of flour for export were about 4,054,- 
000 bbls. 
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SAFEWAY-REEVES MERGER 
TO BE VOTED UPON SOON 


New York, N. Y.—The proposed merg- 
er of Daniel Reeves, Inc.. New York 
chain grocers, with the Safeway Stores, 
Inc., national chain, will be voted on 
by Reeves’ stockholders on Aug. 18, and 
by those of the Safeway Stores on Aug. 
19. Merger terms call for exchange of 
12,181 shares of outstanding 614% of 
Reeves preferred for an equal amount 
of Safeway 6% preferred and 300,000 
shares of Reeves common for 42,000 
shares of Safeway common, on the basis 
of seven fiftieths of a share of Safeway 
for each share of Reeves. 
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NEW OFFICE OPENED 
The Centennial Flouring Mills Co. has 
opened a Portland, Oregon, grain buying 
office in charge of Jack Barr, former 
assistant*in the Seattle office. 
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PORTLAND TRADE RULE 
AMENDED BECAUSE OF 
LACK OF GRAIN SPACE 


PorTLAND, OreGon.—Because of the 
shortage of terminal storage space cre- 
ated mainly by the lack of off-shore 
business, an emergency has been de- 
clared by the directors of the Portland 
Grain Exchange with respect to wheat 
deliveries on the daily cash bid and offer 
market of the exchange. 

In order that daily trading in Pacific 
Northwest wheats at the market may 
be continued during the period of the 
emergency with free expression of 
values, Rule 11 of the rules governing 
trading in Pacific Northwest wheats in 
the daily cash bid and offer market was 
amended, effective July 17. The amend- 
ment consisted of the addition of the 
following sub-clause (c) to basic rule 11 
and to supersede rule 11 and sub-clauses 
(a) and (b) thereof where any conflict 
exists: 

“Rule 11. Sub (c) Emergency rule at 
buyer’s option, to be declared on date 
of purchase, seller shall deliver country 
warehouse receipts. All charges on de- 
livered warehouse receipts, including 
storage, insurance, and interest from 
the date of delivery, shall be for the 
account of the buyer. When shipment is 
desired, buyer shall surrender said ware- 
house receipts to the seller for ship- 
ment and seller shall at once surrender 
said warehouse receipts to the issuing 
warehouseman for shipment to the 
buyer, except that seller may, at that 
time, at his option, deliver other wheat 
applicable as per terms of contract. 
Final settlement on contract shall be on 
terminal weights and grades. 

EXPORT DECLINE DISTURBS MARKET 

Cash wheat prices dropped sharply 
during the week under the pressure of 
offerings from the country and an abso- 
lute lack of demand at terminals. 

Wheat outlets are confined to the 
small amount needed by the mills for 
their domestic business. All of the mills 
either have their wheat purchased or 
covered on their old export flour busi- 
ness, and there is virtually no new busi- 
ness available. 

Prices declined about 5 @ 6c bu on 
ordinary soft white wheats. Farmers 
were offering their wheat freely as dif- 
ficulties increased in the country for car- 
ing for the wheat. Lack of export busi- 
ness, both in wheat and flour, has cre- 
ated an emergency condition hitherto 
unknown in the Pacific Northwest. 
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NATIONAL DEALERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MEETING AT TOLEDO 


Totepo, Oun1o.—The Toledo Board of 
Trade at a meeting last week with R. 
B. Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association, started preparations for the 
annual convention which will be held here 
Sept. 14-16, in conjunction with that 
of the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Deal- 
ers Association. 

More than 1,200 attendance is expected 
at these two meetings which promise to 
be the most important ever held. George 
R.' Forrester, president, named the fol- 
lowing officials: M. H. Faulring, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., chairman arrange- 
ments committee; A. E. Schultz, secre- 
tary; A. C. Hoffman, Sheets Elevator 
Co., treasurer; John Luscombe, South- 
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worth Grain Co., head entertainment 
committee; Sam Rice, Rice Grain Co., 
banquet; D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., 
golf; Paul Atkinson, Norris Grain Co., 
music; L. J. Schuster, transportation; 
Kenton D. Keilholts, publicity, and P. M. 
Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., entertain- 
ment of ladies. 

The convention banquet will be at the 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Sept. 15. E. 
H. Sexauer, Brookings, S. D., is presi- 
dent and Sam Rice, Toledo and Meta- 
mora, Ohio, is vice president of the na- 
tional association. 
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MAXIMUM PAN LENGTHS 
SET BY MICHIGAN BILL 


A Michigan bill was recently signed 
by the governor which prescribes max- 
imum pan lengths for bread baked in 
uncovered and covered pans, 

Effective Sept. 17, all bread sold or 
offered for sale by retail food outlets to 
the consumers shall be standardized in 
12-02, 16-02, 20-0z, 24-0z and 32-02 loaves, 
with 1 oz tolerance. Loaves are to con- 
form to the following pan sizes. 


Uncovered pans: 
Max. width at 


Maximum top (inside) 
Weight, oz— _ length, inches inches 
BD cet ereeeersceeee 8 
| Pee Peerere rere 10 4% 
BOs cerevevececesees 12% 4% 
, PERTEPER TTT ET eT 15 4% 
|: PELE TEEPE 16 4% 
Covered pans: 
re ree rs eee 10 4 
, PERE TETERUTT ETE 15 4 
SOs eecncescesesees 16 4 


The law applies only to white bread 
baked in pans. Restaurants, hotels or 
other types of eating places where bread 
is not offered for retail sale are not 
affected by the regulations. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GROUP BUYS 
FLOUR MILL, FEED PLANT 


A group of Minneapolis men have pur- 
chased the milling properties of the H. 
C. Ervin Co. at St. Cloud and St. Joseph, 
Minn., and will operate same under the 
name of the St. Cloud Milling Co. J. H. 
Marfield is president of the new com- 
pany, Frank G. Moore, vice president, 
and M. W. Sowle, secretary-treasurer. 

The mill at St. Cloud has a capacity 
of 300 bbls; the property at St. Joseph 
is a feed mill and warehouse. The flour 
mill is being overhauled and should be 
ready to operate in a couple of weeks. 
New flour brands are being arranged for. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BUCKWHEAT OUTPUT 

HarrissurG, Pa.—Production of buck- 
wheat in Pennsylvania in 1940 totaled 
2,118,000 bus and had a total value of 
$1,144,000 or an average price received 
by the farmer of 54c bu. 

Of the total production, 117,000 bus 
were used for seed, 82,000 bus of which 
was planted on farms where it was 
grown. A total of 1,409,000 bus was fed 
to livestock; 76,000 bus ground at the 
mill for home use or exchanged for 
flour, and 551,000 bus were sold. 
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WEEK END FERRY TRIP 

Minn.— This coming 
week-end, the Ann Arbor Railroad will 
entertain shippers on one of its car fer- 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


ries on Lake Michigan. Those from Min- 
neapolis and vicinity will meet at Win- 
ona the afternoon and evening of July 
25, where they will join a group from 
Chicago, and other points. Leaving by 
train from Winona that evening, they 


will board the car ferry at Kewaunee 
the next morning. Saturday and Sunday 
will be spent on the ferry, those partici- 
pating returning in time to be back on 
the job Monday morning. 
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HEALTH SURVEY REPORTED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers has released 
“Industrial Health Practices,” a report 
of a survey made by the Committee on 
Healthful Working Conditions. The re- 
port, including figures for the food in- 
dustry, contains replies from more than 
2,000 plants throughout 47 states, em- 
ploying almost 2,000,000 workers. 

Information regarding the value, use, 





age and cost of health programs and 
industrial physical examination practices 
is given. Single copies are available 
free at 14 West 49th Street, New York, 
to N.A.M. members and non-profit or- 
ganizations. A charge of 50c a copy is 
made to others, with special prices quoted 
for quantity orders. 
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KANSAS WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 
DRIVE DISCUSSED BY PANEL 

Mannatran, Kan.—The purpose and 
program of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association were presented in a 
panel discussion over station KSAC July 
18. Taking part in the discussion were 
L. L. Compton, extension agronomist, 
Kansas State College; John H. Parker, 
director of the Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Association; and A. L. Clapp, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Crop Improvement 
Association and agronomist at Kansas 
State College. 

The 1941-42 program has been planned 
by the Kansas Crop Improvement As- 
sociation and the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Association, with the aid of 
Kansas State College, the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, Kansas Industrial 
Development Commission and other co- 
operating agencies. Competition will be 
sponsored among individual growers and 
among individual counties as a unit. 

Farmers participating in the program 
must sow certified and registered seed 
in a clean, well-prepared field. Field 
history, preparation of the seed bed and 
the purity, yield and quality of the crop 
produced will be the factors considered 
in judging. 
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SALVADORAN EXPORT DECREE 

The exportation and_ re-exportation 
from El Salvador of all articles, prod- 
ucts and merchandise, except under pre- 
vious license, from the Treasury De- 
partment, has been prohibited. The de- 
cree further states that in granting 
licenses permitting the exportation or 
re-exportation of articles the Salvadoran 
treasury department will take into con- 
sideration the system of control over 
these articles existing in the country of 
their origin as well as in the country to 
which they are destined. , 
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MILLERS MEET WATER MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS, 





Minn. — During last 
week’s Aquatennial celebration a lunch- 
eon in honor of a group of New Orle- 
ans business men interested in inland 
waterways transportation was given un- 
der the auspices of the Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association and the North- 
west Foreign Trade Club. Several local 
flour millers were present, among them 
Harry Bullis, vice president of General 
Mills., Inc., A. E. Mallon, vice president 
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@ MORE THAN A CHIP @ 


William C. Duncan, Jr., a 19-year-old 
Canadian lad, who enlisted at the out- 
break of the war, and after four months 
in Iceland, has been in England ever 
since, His father is a member of the 
Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corporation, New 
York flour firm, and served in France 
during the previous war for four years as 
an officer in the Canadian army. How- 
ever, since Bill, Junior, is 6 ft 6 in, and 
weighs 220 Ibs, he can scarcely be called 
a “chip” off the parental block. Mr. 
Duncan’s other son, Alex, is still at 
school at the University of Toronto, 
where he is majoring in engineering, and 
his daughter, Margaret, who was gradu- 
ated with honors from this University 
this spring, is working in the offices of 
the Canada Bread Co. 





of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and W. J. 
de Winter, Sr., export sales manager for 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. A. B. Spar- 
boe, Pillsbury export department, spoke 
as president of the Northwest Foreign 
Trade Club, and Sydney Anderson, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., wel- 
comed the visiting delegation. The place 
of water routes in the nation’s transpor- 
tation system was chief topic of discus- 
sion. 
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MONSANTO DIVIDEND 
Mo.—Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has declared a dividend of 50c¢ on 
common stock payable Sept. 2 to stock on 
record Aug. 11. 


Sr. Lovts, 
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ei “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLouR BuyInG “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


se 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | ...:.:: 








TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 


INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















rs m1 CHILTON, Me Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS frseititio 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








The Roman Pistores 

(Continued from page 18.) 
male slaves or Greek pounders, clung 
even yet to the rank and file of the craft. 
Rome had not been accustomed to honor 
tradesmen and artisans very highly; and 
perhaps no body of working men came 
in for a greater share of her patrician 
contempt than did the unfortunate pis- 
tores. 

Notwithstanding the lowly status of 
the working pistor, various Romans of 
eminence are found at this period follow- 
ing the example of Pittacus and Clean- 
thus, and laboring at mills. At about 
200 B.C. Plautus has been seen inaugu- 
rating the milling labors of Roman poets. 
In the Augustan age, toiling in the pis- 
trina was the lot of poverty stricken 
bards and famishing philosophers whose 
names gild the memory of their brilliant 
period. As Raderus stoutly says: “It was 
the scandalous custom of the Romans to 
deny relief to the poverty of men of 
genius and good birth; so much so that 
they were constrained to hire themselves 
out to labor as pistors.” 

The employment of journeymen and 
casuals presupposes the existence of an- 
other class of pistores, the millowners 
and employers. There is every evidence 
that in this branch of the trade Rome 
possessed many men of position and im- 
portance who ground grain for hire and 
baked fancy bread for the better class 
of citizens. 

The avocation had existed as a trade 
even in ancient Greece, whose pistores 
are mentioned by Aristophanes, 400 B.C., 
long before Rome had annexed thence 
the band of pistores who founded the 
trade in the Eternal City. 

There was abundant scope for private 
enterprise in this direction, and, in fact, 
many of the mills we shortly after find 
scattered through every quarter of the 
city were private establishments owned 
by free citizens. 

Traces of a few of these worthies of 
the craft still remain. In Pompeii is the 
monumental inscription: 

To Caius Julius Polybius, a learned 
man and a pistor. 

Close by are inscribed, upon the pis- 
trina they once owned, the names of 
Caius Callustius and Pacuvius Proculus, 
pistores and evidently men of substance. 
In Rome, again, one of the most remark- 
able of the ancient works of art re- 
ferring to milling is the tomb of Eury- 
saces, the pistor and his wife, who are 
believed to have lived under the Republic, 
and who certainly were neither slaves 
nor victims of poverty. 

The beginning of the second century, 
A.D., paradoxically introduces us at once 
to the lowest degradation and the highest 
honor of the milling craft in Rome. Its 
degradation we have seen. Its honor was 
comprised in the establishment of the 
College of Pistores, the first incorporated 
company of bakers or millers, by the em- 
peror Trajan, between the years 98 
and 117. 

The incorporation, therefore, had taken 
place about half a century before Apu- 
leius described the shocking condition of 
the slaves in the mill of The Golden Ass. 
But it was assuredly not among slaves 
and criminals such as she described that 
the college was created; nor was their 
condition affected by it. 

The moving spirits in such a matter 
were, no doubt, citizens of standing and 
repute, men of the stamp of Virgilius 
Eurysaces; though he, beadle or appari- 
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CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota. 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Goer 
MARITIME 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare jue ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 














DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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tor as he was, lived at least a century 
before its establishment, and if he had 
exercised any supervision over the trade, 
had not done so in connection with the 
college. 

Practically little has come down to us 
of the circumstances which led to the 
formation of the company. It is stated: 

“In order that a numerous people 
might be abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions, there was established by the em- 
peror Trajan a College of Pistores; this 
most excellent emperor having regard 
to the Roman people at large, as well 
as strangers, the great part of whom 
were obtaining bread from retailers.” 

Hadrian, the successor of Trajan, ap- 
pears to have rendered substantial service 
to the college. Two centuries after his 
death, which took place in the year 161, 
the company erected to his memory a 
monument at, or near, his tomb, over- 
looking the water-mills of Janiculum. 

This event as well as the enactment 
of various laws affecting members of 
ihe college, occurred at a period when 
water-milling was coming into vogue, 
when a new state of affairs in connec- 
tion with the conditions of the frade was 
arising, and when the laboring pistores 
had been absorbed into an evidently ex- 
tensive association of water-millers es- 
tablished upon the foundation of Trajan’s 
college. 
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The Upward Spiral 


From FEEDSTUFFS 


F you have had any doubts about the 

accuracy of the predictions we have 
been publicizing for the past couple of 
months concerning a booming feed busi- 
ness during the next year or so, they 
should be dissipated by a comparison of 
prices of farm products currently and 
last year. 

The Chicago wholesale price of butter 
has risen from about 26c a year ago to 
35c a pound, cheese from 14c to 19c, 
eggs from 16c to 25c a dozen and hogs 
from $5 per 100 Ibs to around $9.40 
average. Beef cattle, chickens, wool, 
veal calves and lamb all are above the 
magical “parity.” Hogs, eggs and but- 
terfat are near “parity.” 

Much of the advance has occurred since 
passage of the lease-lend act a couple 
of months ago. Buying of farm prod- 
ucts with the funds furnished by this 
bill has been large, but it has only 
started. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard em- 
phasizes that milk production for cheese 
making should be enlarged by one third, 
and that demand for cheese is going to 
be such that the processors can afford 
to pay 15@20c per 100 lbs more for 
the milk than can butter makers. If 
such a condition materializes the dairy- 
ing industry is headed for prosperity, for 
it is in the type of milk that goes into 
cheese that the burdensome surplus and 
unprofitable price structure exists. 

Millions of dozens of eggs, millions 
of pounds of pork and lard, and mil- 
lions of dollars of other farm products 
are going to be bought for the account 
of Britain and the United States within 
the next twelvemonth. Over 200,000,000 
lbs of pork and lard already have been 
purchased. 

In the first four months of this year, 
as compared with a year ago, hogs mar- 
keted brought the producers 40% more 
money; cattle 18% more money; lambs 
22% more money. 
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SUNNY 


Farmers’ incomes are increasing, and 
there is nothing in the picture that indi- 
cates any reduction in the returns; in 
fact, the promise is that they will be 
increased. Not only does the lease-lend 
buying furnish a new market, but do- 
mestic payrolls are decidedly larger, and 
when the American people are well em- 
ployed and can afford to supply their 
wants, they do not stint on food pur- 
chases. 

Eggs, cheese, pork, lard, beef, poultry, 
lamb—these are products for which a 
tremendous demand is developing, the 
prices of which are rising, the producing 
of which is profitable. And every one of 
them is made from feed. 

Can anyone help but be optimistic 
about the feed business? 
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Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 


Nutritionist 


(Continued from page 7.) 

the American Medical Association. Dr. 
Wilder has for the past 10 years been 
a member of the A.M.A.’s Council on 
Foods and Nutrition. As chairman of 
the Committee on Foods and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council, Dr. 
Wilder also serves as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Nutri- 
tion. 

In his rare opportunities for recreation, 
Dr. Wilder plays tennis, and it is re- 
ported that he is something of a bridge 
shark. He also enjoys music and good 
literature, interests which are shared by 
Mrs. Wilder, who has conducted a suc- 
cessful book shop in Rochester for the 
past eight years. In connection with this 
work, Mrs. Wilder encountered a de- 
mand for information on the Mayo Clinic. 
Accordingly, she wrote and published a 
description of the clinic and the Mayo 
Foundation, their origin, activities and 
ideals. 

The Wilders have two sons who are 
carrying on the medical tradition of the 
family. Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Jr., is 
now in his second year of a fellowship 
at the Mayo Foundation, and Thomas 
Carroll Wilder, who graduated this year 
from the University of Maryland Med- 
ical School, is an interne in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Hospital at Balti- 
more. 
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Waterpower Mill 


@ Old Pennsylvania Land- 
mark Ignores Modern Meth- 
ods of Power 


Water flowing down Brown's fork 
creek still furnishes power to turn the 
old wheels of Reese’s mill, one of the 
oldest landmarks in Pennsylvania’s Green 
County, near Waynesburg. It is one of 
the few mills in the country still grind- 
ing the neighborhood grain by water 
power. 

Charles M. Reese, owner, keeps the 
mill in good repair, a few years ago 
reconstructing the mill dam and fore- 
bay. He has no plans to change to 
modern methods of power. 

The present mill house is 40 years old. 
The original one was built in 1840 and 
was used as a carding mill to prepare 
raw wool for weavers. It was later 
turned into a sawmill, which was washed 
away in a flood on July 10, 1902. 

The mill is remembered by early 
travelers as a station stop on the famous 
Waynesburg and Washington narrow 
gauge railroad. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 30 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Londoners Use Finesse 


july 
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Hitler and Mussolini STRETCHING RATIONS il 
Were walking hand in hand; Over the Week’s Menu inds 
They wept like anything to see in i 
Such quantities of land. The strict rationing of foodstuffs in ail 
“If this were only ours,” said they, London these days requires finesse to ail 
¢ ati , , yas 
“It would, indeed, be grand.” make the rations stretch over the week, 
especially when there are one or more apP 
“If a million planes with a billion men and growing boys and girls in the liste 
bombs household. A portion of meat and two in t 
Blitzkrieg’d it half a year, vegetables can be obtained for 6d (12c), and 
Do you suppose,” Herr Hitler said, pudding 2d (4c) and a cup of tea 1d ther 
“Our title would be clear?” (2c). ‘ 
“I doubt it,” Mussolini said, Even if meals are not taken every day aon 
And shed a wistful tear.” at “British Restaurants,’ communa! had 
‘ . “Shall we be sitting down again?” pounding contrivance as to consider it feeding centers, one or two visits a week gar 
“Oh, nouboate, come and walk with But answer there came none. no mill at all. “With the greater part help out the household catering. A! of 
us, And that was scarcely odd because of our people there was [anciently] no present, for household consumption, onl) op 
Herr Hitler did beseech, They'd swallowed every one. real milling; the grain was parched and jg worth (24c) of meat is allowed each ow! 
“A proncant walk, a pleasant talk, Awowrovs. pounded with pestles; and that was their adult per week and 6d worth (12c) for to 
“In sight of Dover Beach; kind of milling.” each child. That is about % lb per 
“We long to lend a helping hand In parts of Europe and Asiathe mortar, adult, according to the cut of meat virt 
“To all within our reach.” Di ‘Mi I d together with the saddlestone, lingered bought, and there is little choice. sco 
The biggest neutral looked at him esti mg in ustry . for many ages; to be discarded in turn The bulk of the meals consist of vege- doc 
dod senmed to dhe bs fend Used More Corn in ’40 _ by civilized races, till, today, we find it tables, for English people do not go in eas 
, : , ? li : used for grain pounding only by the much for soups, though they are much pre 
Meaning to say he did not choose In anticipation of a possible decrease 
a aa , ‘ ae Kee rudest peoples of the earth. advocated these days. ant 
T'o leave his neutral bed. in supplies of distilled spirits from Potat ' i . aos 
, rn : , ~~ ato a a é are é 
In fact, he seemed to sulk a bit— abroad, the distilling industry in the Eee spe — oe se a a Ye 
. ‘ " = ‘ re very plentiful and fairly cheap, and al- € 
His face was rather red. United States increased its activity, con- Australi Fi Renews ioe fai petites of mo 
; suming more corn in 1940 than in either ustralian rm ‘ os , oy? vid S ane aa ns y agen wh 
+ iat regetables ; ey 4 
But all the little neutrals ran of the two preceding years, according Subscription to MILLER ‘¢e8etables, ted a 
To join the strolling pair. “il lees : the year. Therefore, the advantage of un 
: to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic ne enntink « teeth 4 ; niin, ; far 
They swore that they were very Commerce. There was a slight decline ; n sending a dra 0 cover subscrip being able to get a good square meal at ‘ 
sure however, in the wee of corn in the ‘atti, tion to Tue Norruwesrern Mutter, Tom one of the British Restaurants at such a col 
Th tl _— ‘i. ° , Rose, of F. B. Crickard & Co., commis- low price is apparent. an 
ese gentlemen were fair. facture of fermented malt beverages, as io t » enecionte of Midiimuten . ’ ais ha 
And this was rather odd because a result of the decline in the consump- ee ee : The supplies released by the Ministry 
Vv I wore éf Aoees “ . ; Australia, comments: of Food for these restaurants and placed 
No gentlemen were there. tion of beer following the increase in the 7 . it 
A 5 “Dollars are difficult to buy here, but at the disposal of local authorities re- ate 
nt ‘ ~ : tax rate on this beverage which became os * ti 
The time has come,” Herr Hitler flective July 1, 1940. fortunately our government includes your cently, included 2,000,000 tins of soup i 
. effective July 940. ‘ . ’ . 
said, = magazine among the necessary commodi- (six portions to a tin), 1,800 tons of fr 
“To talk of many things: ties. It is one of the few trade journals _ biscuits, 2,500,000 cans of baked beans, ei 
“Of Lebensraum and Luftwaffe, of any interest to us now.” 750 tons of beef, hash and meat roll and im 
— Paninigaina THE QUERN DISPLACES y . sscventinic-cnsae gical as 
Democracies and Kings; d Mr. Rose gave hope for better days 750,000 cans of unsweetened condensed , 
e : a THE MORTAR - 4 . - : re 
And why the sea’s a British sea and a “return to free and democratic milk. These were special reserves for 
i as oe ; 
“And whether Bulls have wings.” Pliny, who died in 79 A.D., the great trading.” emergency purposes as distinct from 
authority on economic and _ industrial 


“But wait a bit,” the neutrals cried, 
“Before we have our talk; 

“For some of us are nervous 
“And some of us might balk.” 


topics of his age, frequently alludes to 
the mortar. Still, though it was very 
commonly used, as he shows, the newer 


Prosperity Bound 


@ Kansas Farmers Making 


ordinary food reserves. ‘There is no 
doubt, as The British Baker, London 
trade publication, stated in a_ recent 
issue, that the Ministry of Food has 
































some " , form of handmill, the quern, and the tackled the problem of emergency feed- a 

“My time is yours, Herr Hitler said. great slave and cattle mills, such as those Rapid Financial Recovery ing in a big and efficient way and with al 
(They turned as white as chalk). of Pompeii, were already also largely Kansas farmers are making a rapid the co-operation of its local officials and = a fi 
“I weep for you,” Herr Hitler said, a yd —— bs at eons ater financial recovery, according to a report local authorities, a strong organization : 
“I deeply sympathize.” mi yrange plage yor ° of the Farm Security Administration re- exists ready to cope with any emergency. li 
With sobs and tears he sorted out ‘ ar, O56 wen 86 cently made public. Four years ago 21,- ) 
Those of the largest size, as saddlestone, for the quern. 000 grants of financial aid were made. ee. : 
Holding his propaganda leaves The mortar thereupon fell to the use At the present time 1,200 farmers are on The probable derivation of the word pe 
Before hie scheming eyes. of less civilized nations. In the fourth _ the list for financial aid. Four years ago “companion” is from “con,’? meaning x 
et century we find Servius, in his annota- the FSA granted $500,000 a month in “with,” and “panis,’ meaning “bread.” 

“Oh, Neutrals,” Mussolini said, tion upon Virgil’s reference to grinding aid to Kansas farmers. For May, 1941, The word was originally used for « ' 
“The walk has been quite fun. stones, thinking so lightly of the old the FSA granted $15,000. mess-mate. . 
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BETTER DAYS 

N our issue of May 14 we took a chance on what is 

usually described in the vernacular as “sticking our 
necks out” by reporting that our crystal gazing had 
revealed to us the virtual certainty that the milling 
industry was about to see the end of the worst period 
in its recent history and was on the very verge of 
recovery to a fair earnings basis of operation. We 
based this prediction upon certain factors then easily 
apparent, the two most important ones being there 
listed as war psychology and greatly increased hazards 
in the business resulting from government marketing 
and price controls and disturbances flowing from 
them. Concluding our comment we wrote: 

“Possibly this may be in some sense preaching, not 
a new evangelism but a mere repetition of old and 
hadly dog-eared sermons to brother millers. We re- 
gard it as considerably more than that—as a summary 
of perfectly apparent conditions with accompanying 
opportunity. The industry will itself determine its 
own course, which means that every miller will have 
to make up his own mind.” 

It is now our very great pleasure to report that 
virtually all of the things noted in our industrial horo- 
scope have come about almost exactly as per the 
doctor’s orders. It is true that some of the now 
easily visible improvement in recoveries is due to 
profits through a rather off-season advance in offals 
and that, notably in the Northwest, wheat premiums 
have operated materially to the advantage of millers. 
Yet the present improved condition is the result of 
more than these transient conditions. It clearly ‘is 
wider, deeper and flows much more strongly. It is, 
unless some unforeseen misfortune arises out of 
fault developed among millers themselves—in their 
courage, their thinking, their confidence in themselves 
and in the future—a very real recovery destined to 
be durable and lasting. 

But let no one see in this anything of “war prof- 
iteering.” No such element is present in the situa- 
tion, nor is it likely to be. The change is wholly one 
from serious industrial sickness to a state approaching 
normal health, the kind of health that is quite as 
important in the present state of the country’s affairs 
as any other thing having to do with its defense from 
real or potential enemies without and within. 
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GROCERIES BY PRESCRIPTION 
MONG the many other things that are tending to 
break down our morale is having to read about 
all of the piffly ideas being put forward by real and 
alleged nutritionists to make us a nation of tougher 
fighters by eating differently. This whole publicity 
campaign has been spreading like a prairie fire since 
nutrition first began to edge in on newspaper head- 
lines. For a while the best it could do was to hit 
page nineteen in the newspapers along with “My 
Day,” how to wash Junie’s underwear, pick ants out 
of butter and keep the boy friend out of the clutches 
of the blonde he picked up at a picnic. But recently, 
by a sort of Nazi softening up process, nutritional 
reform is beginning to crowd Congress, including the 
Vice President, and tank production, for front page 
display next to pure reading matter; and the bigger 
the headlines, it seems to us, the smaller the horse 
Sense in the schemes being advanced. 
Just now we come upon an idea being promoted by 
a distinguished and exceedingly intelligent lady occu- 
pying a high place in government councils—a lady of 
such merit that we are not even going to refer to her 
by name lest it appear that we are criticizing her 
rather than the cause she espouses. What she wants 
to do, as set forth by her in a speech before a New 
York nutritional conference, is to fill an ideal market 
basket, a basket of “inexpensive foods and containing 
a complete ration of essential vitamins and minerals.” 
This plan of supplying the “elements necessary to carry 
out the food for defense” is, she says, being very 
carefully considered. And then we read on from 
there in the New York Times account, as follows: 
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“If the plan becomes an actuality, the foods 
necessary to provide well-balanced meals will be 
assembled in single units, the purchase of which 
will assure a shopper that she is buying proper 
nutrition for her family. Packages of various 
prices would be available to meet the needs of 
varying income groups. 

“With such a package scheme, grocers might 
be able to offer special prices because of a large 
volume of sales of a comparatively limited num- 
ber of foods. Co-operation between nutritionists 
assigned to the project and grocers would be 
necessary, and before any definite plans are made, 
the whole matter will be threshed out by govern- 
ment representatives and the large distributors. 
Then perhaps we will try it out in a sample city— 
possibly Washington.” 

Now we know perfectly well we are not a nutri- 
tional idealist. But neither are we a complete eco- 
nomic and nutritional roughneck. We do believe that 
our run-of-the-mine Mid-West surroundings give us 
an understanding of ordinary folks’ tastes and habits 
reasonably on a par with that of a college lady up on 
a podium making a speech to a roomful of nutritional 
inventors. And we hold that the truck driver or the 
patch farmer or the dilettante plasterer who took a 
scattering portion of three weeks to plaster our dining 
room at a dollar and thirty cents or so an hour, or 
any of their wives and children, would no more buy 
such a cellophaned bundle of standardized, charted 
and perhaps embalmed nutrition than they would a 
bottle of Coty’s “Love’s Delight” or the biography of 
Aristophanes. 

The nutritionist lady says that the ready-mixed 
vitamin and mineral bundle may be first tried out in 
a sample city,—perhaps Washington. That, we hold, 
is plain out of bounds. Washington is no fairer test- 
ing ground for a nutritional uplift than would be 
Leavenworth or Atlanta for a Gallup poll on a ques- 
tion of theology. Offhand, but leaning on reasonably 
dependable information, we would accept Washington 
as suitable sampling ground for a nutritional com- 
pound of gin, rum, bourbon and stay-up-late, because 
we know it would approve them all and singly, along 
with the ideal back of them. 

Yet, we doubt if even in Washington, with its ever 
increasing difficulties of getting anything to eat at 
all or any place to sleep, there would be*any general 
welcome for a nutritional package labeled “Defense 
Welfare Package—Grade A—Nutritional Standard 37 
—$800 to $1,200 Income Bracket—Adults Only—Heat 
Before Serving—Vote for Nutritional Security.” Fur- 
thermore, even Washington approval, unless backed 
by a supplementary Act of Congress or an Executive 
Order, would not get “Nutritional Bundle PBX” any- 
where whatever in the less rarefied atmospheres of 
Scranton, or Geneva, Nebraska, or, quite particularly, 
such towns as Uvalde, Texas, or Butte, Montana. Peo- 
ple who live in those places and in tens of thousands 
of other places are intensely loyal to their country, are 
hating Hitler, are doing and don’ting. according to 
orders. But when it comes to the grub they eat, they 
will keep right on cooking their own pork chops in 
the deep grease, eating their corn off the cob and liking 
their bread white. Also, if mother goes patriotic and 
tries to get the family interested in McNutt’s No. 328, 
Willie is going to stick out his tongue at it and hundreds 
of thousands of Pa’s are going to ask the blessing and 
then, taking a gander at the nutritious odds and ends, 
remark with considerable vigor that it is a hell -of 
a meal to put before a hungry man. 
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All of us know that we as a nation doubtless are 
on a sub-something diet. But we also are sub a good 
many things in economics and politics, and, notably, 
in the qualities of our leadership; and when it comes 
to the selection of our grub an overwhelming propor- 
tion of us are going to keep on being stubborn and 
subnormal, at least to the extent that we are not going 
to take our meals by government prescription so long 
as there is a ham hanging in the smokehouse and flour 
in the bin. The nutritional lady whom we have quoted 
says women try to please their families with too much 
pastry and too many cakes and that nutrition must 
be dramatized and streamlined in the cause of de- 
fense. Yes, ma’am. But, we hold that there is a 
powerful lot of nourishment in a dish of ribs and 
sauerkraut and that about half a coconut cream pie 
with a couple of inches of oven tanned meringue sort 
of breaking down and crumpling up over the top 
comes nearer being dramatic and streamlined than any- 
thing the nutritionists are likely to invent and put in 
a sanitary bag with, perhaps, Honest Harold’s pic- 
ture on it or him and Mr. McNutt displayed like the 
brothers Smith on the cough drops. 
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SAID THE SPIDER TO THE FLY 
A* intelligent observer and occasional vigorous com- 
mentator on our continued political adventures 
in upending agricultural economics, writes regarding 
our own recent comment about wheat grower uprisings: 

“T really believe that the farmers of the coun- 
try who voted for the wheat allotment plan did 
not realize what they were voting for. About all 
they were told was that if they voted for the 
wheat allotment plan, it would mean that they 
would be able to get a government loan of 85 per 
cent of parity and that if they did not vote for it, 
wheat might go to 50 cents or even 40 cents per 
bushel. 

“It is a case of propaganda through hundreds 
of meetings held by government representatives in 
farm sections, urging farmers to vote for the 
wheat allotment plan, with no speakers telling 
these farmers the objections to it. It was purely 
a case of ‘Come into my parlor, said the spider to 
the fly, it’s the prettiest little parlor that ever you 
did spy.” 

The record on this is, of course, accurate and 
available for all to see. Notably, it includes the high 
point of government propaganda on behalf of the 
wheat quota reached in Secretary Wickard’s political 
speech at Hutchinson, May 19, when he went quite 
beyond inviting the fly into the parlor by putting the 
case quite ruthlessly, as follows: 

“To put it bluntly, no quotas, no loans. And, 
judging from the prices in Canada, rejection of 
marketing quotas on May 31 would just about cut 
the price of wheat in this country in half.” 

So the growers, or such of them as were permitted 
to vote, were herded into the parlor; and took along 
with them those other growers who had refused to 
yield their rights in exchange for treasury subsidies, 
with the result that the whole industry of wheat pro- 
duction now is enmeshed in a web of direct manage- 
ment by government, including complete domination 
of prices, with the end nowhere in sight. Included is 
the slowly being revealed policy of government to 
build up grower prices while putting pressure on prices 
to be paid for processed food in the interest of con- 
sumers. 

On this point our correspondent quotes Dr. G. F. 
Warren—the economist who sold the President the 
idea of elevating commodity prices by increasing the 
price of gold—as saying that “once the government 
takes over the function of fixing the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities, it always would in the long run 
tend to fix them at lower levels than they would nat- 
urally bring in the open market.” Right now this is 
working out exactly that way, save that the Hender- 
son type of price fixing is based on the idea of squeez- 
ing processing and distribution so that growers will 
get more, consumers will pay less and all unfortunates 
in between will get time cussed out of them for lack 
of patriotism. 
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Old Mills in Brittany 
By Louis H. Gibson 


From Tue NorTHwestTerN MILLER 
of 50 Years Ago 


HAVE been in a number of peculiar, 

old mills in this section (Quimperle, 

Bretagne) during the last six weeks. 
Some time ago I spoke of the windmills 
which grind the grain. I mentioned the 
fact that the buhrs were small. This 
shows that it is well to be a little careful 
in making a statement of that kind. The 
first two windmills that I was in had 
buhrs about three feet in diameter. In 
every one that I have looked into since, 
there has been a five or a five and a half 
foot buhr. This stone is on the top 
floor, and is geared directly from the 
horizontal shaft of the outside fan or 
sails, as they are called, by wooden gear- 
ing, which has about a four-inch pitch 
for the pins, or teeth. The vertical shaft 
is square and runs down to the buhr. The 
gearing being on top, there is enough 
play for the up and down movement of 
the buhr in changing its set in grinding. 
The feed is secured by connecting the 
vibrating hopper with a square shaft, 
which rattles the grain into the eye of 
the stone, something after the manner 
of the old-fashioned corn buhr. 

The miller has a brake by which he 
can regulate the speed of the mill in 
case of great variations of the wind. 
However, he does not make much use 
of this brake excepting in case of ex- 
treme necessity. He preserves the uni- 
form speed by changing the feed and 
the set of the buhr. When the wind 
is variable he lies on the floor by the 
lighter, which is usually a sort of wind- 
lass arrangement that connects with the 
toe of the spindle below. Instead of 
its having the screw and lighter wheel 
so common with us, he has a rope wind- 
lass and a connection with the lever 
which raises and lowers the spindle at 
the toe. The only cleaning that the 
grain gets for these mills is that done by 
the farmer before he brings it to the 
mill. It is not at all common to have 
chop bolted. That work is commonly 
done at the home of the one who uses 
the flour. However, there is in the mill 
a little bolt something like a bran duster 
and covered with bran duster wire. I 
lived in one village for about 10 days 
where, within a radius of a couple of 
miles on the surrounding hills, 10 or 12 
of these mills could be counted. 

As I worked my way into the interior 
I came across current-mills which are 
ranged up through the valleys of the 
mountain streams. The stream is divid- 
ed by low dams so that each mill will 
have about four or five feet fall. These 
wheels are undershot and there is gen- 
erally one of them to each buhr. Other 
machinery than the buhr is not common. 
The wheel has about 14 inches of face, is 
commonly about eight feet in diameter 
and the paddles 14 inches apart. In 
these mills all of the shafting and gear- 
ing is of wood, as before mentioned. 
The spindle of the buhr and the gudgeon 
in the end of the water wheel shaft is 
the only exception where iron is used. 
The journal bearing of this outside end 
of the shaft is usually of a piece of 
stone. The buhrs are very large in 
diameter and the grinding very close. 
They have an arrangement for raising 
and lowering the buhr during grinding 
which is even more crude than in the 
windmills. It is a long pole set down 
under the lever on which rests the toe 
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An Old Indiana Mill 




















of the spindle. The long pole mentioned 
is held in position at its outer end by 
pins stuck into holes on an upright post. 
If the miller wishes to raise the buhr, 
he presses down on the long pole and 
sticks in a pin to hold it in position. 
Everything connected with these mills is 
of the same simple, ordinary type. 

These people are very fond of pic- 
turesque dress. In one mill which I have 
in mind, the miller wore knee-breeches, 
of homespun linen and heavy homemade 
leggings. His shoes were of wood, and, 
being a little large, he put some straw 
in the heels to keep them from rattling 
about. Nevertheless, these sabots, which 
is the name applied to the wooden shoes, 
were quite elaborately carved in a deco- 
rative spirit. His linen trousers were 
decorated with fancy seams and stitches 
up and down the legs, and had quite an 
elaborate array of brass buttons at the 
pockets. His shirt was made up in front 
of white embroidery, profusely decora- 
tive. The collar, which was thick and 
heavy with embroidery, came up quite 
on a level with the lower lobe of the 
ear. All around, however, it was open 
in front and flared out at the sides so 
that it did not touch his face. He wore 
a gray linen jacket, the face of which 
was almost entirely covered with rows 
of brass buttons, set so close that they 
overlapped one another in lines. His 
hat was of straw, with a turn-up brim 
all around, and long streamers of dark 
velvet coming down behind. This is the 
costume of all the men of one particular 
section—it varies with every few miles 
throughout Brittany—but is always high- 
ly decorative and quite picturesque. The 
women of this section wore broad, white 
muslin collars, which projected well over 
the shoulders, and white caps, with 


streamers and rows of embroidery 
starched and looped up so that they pro- 
jected six and eight inches each side of 
the head. 

In these mills the miller and his fam- 
ily live. He has one room partitioned 
off—a large fireplace in one end, a table 
near a window with benches on each side 
of it, beds arranged around the room 
wherever there are no windows or doors. 
These beds are frequently two-story af- 
fairs and are always separated from the 
room by wood paneling and either slides 
or drapery. Where the slides are used 
the woodwork is beautifully carved or 
decorated with fine turnings. This deco- 
rative work is more or less open and in 
that way serves to measurably ventilate 
the bed. There is less space inside the 
bed, however, than in an ordinary sleep- 
ing car berth. I was in one mill where 
the family lived in a room of this kind 
in which they were in process of rearing 
nine children. There were two pairs of 
twins, which helped to account for the 
fact that all were under 11 years of age. 
The baby slept in a cradle, which was 
placed on a chest next to one of the 
beds. All of the domestic work except- 
ing the washing is done in the one room. 
The cooking is all in the fireplace. While 
chairs in these rooms are not so unusual, 
one more frequently finds merely wooden 
benches, the legs of which are driven into 
the floor, which is of dirt, with a board 
fastened on top. Sometimes they are 
made of logs cut in two lengthwise, hewn 
out something after the manner of a 
dugout boat, so as to form a chest, the 
board being laid over for a cover which 
is a combination seat and lid. Such a 
miller always has his cattle and pigs, 
which are commonly in a room joining 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE UKRAINE 


Eno.—Hitler has made no 
of the fact that he covets the 
Ukraine and that it is in his “plan” to 
annex it to the German Reich. Hence 
there are many who think that it actuated 
his sudden and unprovoked attack on 
Russia on the last Sunday in June. It 
is not 


Lonpbon, 
secret 


surprising that he desires to 
gather into his ruthless, rapacious grasp 
the vast that territory, 
which comprise not only wheat but rye, 
barley, sugar beets and cotton 
among the agricultural products. The 


resources of 
oats, 


Ukrainian grain harvest is just over a 
fifth of the total harvest throughout the 
U.S.S.R., the “black earth” of the terri- 
tory being particularly fertile. There are 
also very important mineral resources 
to be found within the territory. It is 
authoritatively stated that in 1940 the 
Ukraine produced three fifths of all the 
Soviet pig iron, three fifths of the iron 
ore, three fifths of the coal (including 
coking coal), three quarters of the alumi- 
num, nearly half the rolled metal, nearly 
half the superphosphates and four fifths 
of the “Ours for the taking,” 
Hitler has declared to his people, as if 


soda. 


they could just walk in as they did into 
Denmark. 

The Urkaine is one immense plain— 
“made for tanks, mein Herr,” as it is 
said the German commanders used to 
say even in the years before the war, 
and by means of which they now dream 
of gaining possession. The following in- 
teresting particulars are taken from an 
article in the London Times regarding 
those vast plains: 

“For mile upon mile, to the horizon 
and then to the next horizon, the Ukrain- 
ian plain is so flat that the ripening 
cornfields seem merely like a gilt frame 
to a picture that is all blue sky and 
pearly cloud. It has its larches, willows 
and birches, signs to a traveler that he 
is coming to a village, but mainly there 
is only the great plain, fenceless, hard 
under foot, with the wind shaking the 
barley, and the cattle standing knee deep 
and glum in a millennium feast of green 
pasture.” 

The writer goes on to say that in sum- 
mer the heat is intense and the winter 
is more than winter, but even in high 
summer the skies can open and the rains 
come down for days on end. Then the 
roads, earthy tracks at the best of times, 
become channels of mud, axle deep. 

“Here in the western plains,’ the 
writer says, “are the homes of about 
40,000,000 people. In his broadcast on 
June 22 Mr. Churchill spoke about the 
abiding life of Russia, about the vil- 
lages where men still work and girls 
laugh and parents bow before ikons for 
their sons away at the war. Mother 
Russia certainly hides her scars well. 
Even in the Ukraine, where since 1914 
the wounds have gone deepest, there is 
little to remind a passer-by of the hor- 
rors that seem to be gone—the last Ger- 
man invasion, the wars of intervention, 
the civil war; then the merciless drive 


for collectivization, when the name “ku- 
lak”—the grasping one—was applied to 
anyone who hesitated to give up all his 
possessions into the common pool; then 
the seizure of crops for export to pay 
for incoming machinery; the peasants’ 
resistance and the great famine of 11 
and 12 years ago.” 

“I was in the Ukraine at the time and 
I often wish I could forget it. 
When I recall the changes since then I 
think of two visits to a farm not far 
from Kiev. Kiev—lovely Kiev—the capi- 
tal of Ukraine, as lovely as Cracow or 
Prague, with its clustered turrets high 
above the Dnieper, shining gold above 
the green, sloping parks and the broad 
white streets—had missed the worst of 
the famine. Around it the drive for 
collectivization had gone on, and at the 
Farm of the Red Dawn I saw misman- 
agement beyond belief. 
was a townsman. 


The manager 
Before giving orders 
for the day he looked, ‘not at the sky,’ 
as a peasant grumbled to me, but at his 
textbook—and usually seemed to get the 
wrong page. Weeds were running wild, 
cattle were diseased, clean milk was be- 
ing run over dirty and fly-infested cool- 
ing machines. The peasants, owning 
nothing themselves, had clearly no heart 
in their work. Four years later I was 
back on the same farm, and how great 
the change. The managing townee was 
gone (it was tactful not to ask where) 
and in his place was an_ upstanding 
peasant. All the fields and the animals 
were cleaner. Before each log cabin each 
peasant family had their hens and rab- 
bits and their own cabbage patch from 
which they could sell the produce in Kiev 
market. The men were healthy and the 
women happy, asking about the latest 
fashions in London and slimming exer- 
cises.” 

The Corn Trade News, of Liverpool, 
in commenting on the invasion of Rus- 
sia by Germany, says that it is not sur- 
prising that the latter should wish to tap 
the one remaining abundant source of 
wheat supplies open to her. It is the 
writer’s belief that Germany has eaten 
into the reserves of grain she built up 
before the war, and that her growing 
crop can be no more satisfactory than 
the crops of other countries on the con- 
tinent. Germany’s winter was severe 
and prolonged and for many weeks there 
were complaints of unusually low tem- 
peratures and lack of sunshine. Sum- 
ming up, this writer says: 

“May it not well be that owing to the 
poverty of her own wheat reserves and 
of the wheat reserves of Italy, and 
knowing also that even if safely gathered 
in, the crops of 1941 will not furnish 
sufficient supplies to maintain an ade- 
quate bread ration during the coming 12 
months, the totalitarian countries have 
been forced to take the only step which 
would enable them to carry on the war. 
Hitler's bid for wheat in the Balkans 
has completely failed. The small sur- 
plus from the 1940 harvest long ago was 


shipped and eaten, and the Balkans, Rou- 
mania and Jugoslavia, for the first time 
in many years, have been forced to con- 
sume a very inferior type of loaf con- 
taining a high percentage of coarse grain 
flour. For example, the loaf in Rou- 
mania must contain 45% corn flour. 
Most certainly there will be no reserves 
of wheat in any of the Balkan countries 
when the new season commences, and if 
information to hand is correct, there will 
be no surplus supplies from the crops to 
be gathered this year.” 

Referring to the Russian crops, the 
writer in the Corn Trade News says that 
little is known regarding them except 
that the growth generally is backward, 
but prospects in the Ukraine seem more 
promising than elsewhere. Continuing, 
he says: 

“It is, of course, well known that the 
Ukraine grows a large quantity of cere- 
als and that harvesting in this area takes 
place much earlier than elsewhere. As 
a matter of fact, harvesting of the bar- 
ley crop will now (June 24) be in prog- 
ress in the Ukraine and the harvesting 
of wheat should commence within the 
next few weeks, depending on the weath- 
er. If Germany were to seize this harvest 


it would by no means dislocate Russia’s 
grain supply, because it must not be over- 
looked that large quantities of spring 
wheat are grown in the Volga region and 
in Siberia, while in the northeastern 
parts of Russia, as well as in the Volga 
region, the main part of the rye crop is 
grown. The great central region grows 
large quantities of oats. In those areas 
harvesting of the crops usually com- 
mences towards the end of July or the 
beginning of August.” It was feared by 
some that the Russians would fire their 
granaries or their fields ripe for harvest, 
as soon as the German attack developed, 
but it is reported that in most parts of 
western Russia the grain, delayed by the 
weather, is still too green to be fired. 

The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, a labor 
member of Parliament and leader of the 
opposition in the House of Commons, 
in broadcasting about the latest devel- 
opment in the war is of the opinion that 
it is entirely due to momentum, which 
opinion many others hold. He says that 
Hitler, like other barbarians who have 
plagued the world, has no plan but con- 
quest. He must go on, because he does 
not know what to do if he stops. He 
is like a madman who has got into the 
driving seat of a powerful car and 
knows how to accelerate but not how 
to stop. 





Enriched Loaf Makes Its 
Official Bow in Britain 


Eno.—Bread 
means of the addition of synthetic vita- 


Lonpon, enriched by 
min B,, under the government scheme, 
It made 
its bow at the end of June in a certain 
area in South Wales. 
fined to this one area, and why South 


is now an accomplished fact. 
So far it is con- 


Wales was chosen for the long discussed 
debut is not stated. Anyway, the Min- 
istry of Food has fulfilled its promise 
to the country that the fortified loaf 
would be on sale during the month of 
June. 

The bakers were informed by Lord 
Woolton, the Minister of Food, during 
his visit to their convention at Leicester, 
on June 18, of the impending introduc- 
tion. He said, however, there had been 
mechanical hitches in the production of 
vitamin B,, but that he was not wavering 
in the matter. He was still convinced, 
having acted on the highest authority, 
that fortification was desirable. There- 
fore, having sufficient supplies of the 
vitamin B, on hand, he had arranged that 
during the following week all the flour 
supplied to a particular area in South 
Wales was to be fortified. He explained 
that he was not experimenting on South 
Wales, saying: 

“T am giving South Wales the great 
advantage of being the first place to have 
this bread. It will, I am convinced, 
be of greater benefit to them than the 


very good bread that South Wales has 
always enjoyed.” 

Later on he hoped to extend the use 
of this fortified flour to other areas. 
At a subsequent press conference in 
London, when many questions were fired 
at him regarding this new enriched loaf 
and its general availability, he said the 
whole matter revolved around supplies. 
Synthetic vitamin B, was being produced 
to a certain extent in this country and 
supplies also were being received from 
the United States, and as supplies in- 
creased, either by home production or 
importation, so would the ministry grad- 
ually extend the use of the fortified flour. 

There is still much controversy over 
the ministry’s intention of adding cal- 
cium salt to the fortified flour and bread. 
The other day Dr. I. Harris, honorary 
physician to the Liverpool Heart Hos- 
pital, made another attack on the gov- 
ernment’s policy in this connection. He 
said: 

“The government still persist with 
their proposal to adulterate daily bread 
with a slow-acting poison—calcium. It 
has been stated that the reason for this 
had become necessary because the bones 
of half of our population were in an un- 
satisfactory condition. This disease exists 
only in the imagination of these people. 
In any case, why should the bulk of the 
population who have nothing wrong with 
their bones be compelled to have their 
bread adulterated?” 
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Canadian Government Controls 
Domestic Millfeed Prices; All 
Sales for Export Are Licensed 


Toronto, Ont.—The uncertainty which 
has been hanging over Canadian mill- 
feed for a number of weeks, a result of 
the higher prices in United States, has 
been met by the action of the Canadian 
wartime prices board at Ottawa. After 
consultation with the milling industry the 
board announced officially that on and 
after July 15 distribution of millfeed 
from Canadian flour mills would be on 
a basis of 30 and 70% as between do- 
mestic and export markets. That is to 
say, mills should retain 30% of their 
production for use in Canada and would 
be free to sell the 70% to buyers abroad. 
Mills must offer and be prepared to de- 
liver within three days of acceptance up 
to 30% of their production to the Cana- 
dian trade. Such sales to be in car lots 
or less. All sales for export are to be 
subject to permits from the board. 

Prices of millfeed for export are not 
subject to control either as to prices 
or destinations excepting for the war 
regulations, but domestic prices are now 
to be fixed by the board and may not 
be varied. Revision will be considered 
from week to week in consultation with 
the mills mostly concerned. The initial 
price to dealers for bran was announced 
at $25, shorts $26 and middlings at $29 
net per ton in cars or less than car lots, 
Montreal freight basis, with an allow- 
ance of 50c ton to jobbers. These are 
the prices at which feed must be avail- 
able in Canadian markets for the first 
week of control. Revision of percent- 
ages and prices may then be made for 
the ensuing week. Should domestic buy- 
ers fail to absorb their 30% within the 
week that quota may then be reduced 
by the board to a figure based on the 
actual volume anticipated for the second 
week and so on. 

There is nothing permanent or rigid 
about the foregoing arrangement. It rep- 
resents a voluntary agreement between 
the wartime board and the milling in- 
dustry. It meets an immediate crisis but 


is not meant to function beyond the end 
of the crop year. It is a gesture from 
the mills which is intended to remove a 
farm grievance that millfeed is too dear 
in Canada and that high prices have 
been holding back a fuller farm partici- 
pation in production to win the war. 
Now the price of bran, shorts and mid- 
dlings in Canada will be several dollars 
per ton below those current in neighbor- 
ing parts of the United States. If Ca- 
nadian farmers do not buy feed at these 
prices their grievance against the flour 
mills falls down. 
v ¥ 
Domestic Market for Feed Grains 

Wiynirec, Man.—There is every indi- 
cation that all surplus stocks of feeding 
grains produced in Canada this year will 
be consumed without difficulty. While 
prospects for ample feed supplies in 
some areas of the province have dimin- 
ished considerably, there is yet no sug- 
gestion that western Canada as a whole 
will be faced with a shortage of feeding 
grains. 

The West will undoubtedly have to 
supply eastern Canada with larger quan- 
tities of feedingstuffs than ever before. 
Ontario crop prospects are described as 
the poorest in years. 

The Ontario department of agricul- 
ture reports farmers in that province are 
meeting with difficulty in keeping up the 
flow of milk and a drop in production 
is predicted. This will undoubtedly re- 
flect in the production of cheese, a com- 
modity that is wanted in large quantities 
for export to the United Kingdom. 

Large supplies of feed will be required 
to maintain the Canadian hog popula- 
tion and finish animals to be exported 
to Great Britain. In addition, Cana- 
dian farmers are being urged to increase 
egg production. 

To meet this increased demand for 
livestock, dairy products and eggs larger 
quantities of grain will have to be fed. 
Some observers believe that wheat may 
figure to a greater extent in the feeding 
program than generally realized. 


-— 





Saskatchewan Flour Millers Are 
Ready for Trade House-Cleaning 


Toroxto, Onr.—Latest reports from 
trade sources in Saskatchewan show that 
the country millers of that province are 
eager to co-operate with each other and 
the big milling companies in reducing 
the economic waste which grows out of 
the competitive system developed since 
the war of 1914-18. All Saskatchewan 
mills big and little did well in the way 
of profits while that war was on and for 





a few years after. Trouble came with 
the great depression of the thirties when 
competition became so keen and senseless 
that none could make profits regularly. 
Destructive warfare among the mills 
themselves soon put a lot of small con- 
cerns and some bigger ones out of busi- 
ness. 

It has taken another war to bring 
this sort of commercial folly to a conclu- 


sion. Co-operate or perish seem to be 
the alternatives for single unit concerns 
which depend on provincial trade for a 
livelihood. Now they are getting down 
to a serious study of that principle. 
Consultations at and before the May 
meeting of this group of mills in Saska- 
toon disclosed the fact that no real diffi- 
culties stood in the way. War brought 
the matter to a head and put most of 
the trade in a mood to get rid of bad 
merchandising practices. It is also rec- 
ognized that if industries such as this 
are unable by their own action to put 
the industrial house in order Ottawa 
is bound sooner or later to do it for 
them. 

To the onlooker it seems clear that 
the milling industry of western Canada 
has the power now to make a clean sweep 
of the evils that have been so rampant 
in the past and get off to a new start 
on a career of progress and prosperity 
which should last as long as any of 
those now in the game are likely to have 


any interest in such matters. A.H.B. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR GROUP DISAPPROVES 
SENDING WHEAT TO SOVIET 


B. C.—The Trades and 
Labor Council has turned down a pro- 





VANCOUVER, 


posal that part of Canada’s wheat sur- 
plus be shipped to Russia to aid the 
Soviet Union in its battle against the 
Nazi invaders. 

Already endorsed by the Street Rail- 
waymen’s Union, a resolution to this 
effect pointed out that Prime Ministers 
Winston Churchill and MacKenzie King 
had urged full support to Russia in the 
war against Hitler and that “millions 
of bushels of unused wheat” from the 
Canadian prairies would eliminate the 
danger of starvation facing Russia. 

The resolution also urged that the Ca- 
nadian government open credits with 
Russia so that the Soviet Union might 
purchase other agricultural products. 

The secretary of the council announced 
that the executive members who had con- 
sidered the resolution felt that the direc- 
tion of Canada’$ war policy was already 
in able hands. 

“We have no information that there 
is a wheat shortage in Russia,” the 
secretary told delegates and a motion to 
file the proposal was passed with only 
one dissenting vote. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AID IN MILLFEED PLAN 
Mon TreEAL, 





Qur.—Representatives of 
the big milling companies here have been 
spending some time in Ottawa lately 
assisting governmental departments to 
work out details of the lately announced 
plan to insure ample supplies of millfeed 
for the use of dairy farmers throughout 
the Dominion. The wartime board under 
whose jurisdiction this matter was dealt 
with is dependent upon milling co-opera- 
tion for the success of its plans to hus- 
band and distribute millfeed to dairy 
farmers. 


EXCHANGE OF FOODSTUFFS 
AS A WAR-TIME MEASURE 


Toronto, Ont.—Empire Information 
for July 12 carries the news that ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
Australian and New Zealand foodstuffs 
will’ be shipped to western Canada in 
order that eastern Canada may release 
corresponding amounts for Britain. This 
is expected to save valuable time and 
shipping space. The kinds of produce to 
be used in this interchange for the bene- 
fit of the mother country are not specified 
but it may be taken for granted that 
only the most necessary foods will figure 
in the arrangement. The saving in rail 
haul within Canada may be a factor of 
value to all concerned. 

Incidents like this in the all-out battle 
for world freedom suggest that the post- 
war period may see things of this kind 
done as a peacetime practice in facili- 
tating international trade. There is no 
discernible reason why time, money and 
ocean shipping space should not be saved 
in this way long after the exigencies 
How this 
could be applied to the flour and wheat 
trades may not be obvious but some sav- 


of war have disappeared. 


ings of the kind are possible. For in- 
stance, Ontario grows a lot of winter 
wheat which used to find markets as 
flour in the United Kingdom and other 
transatlantic countries but of late years 
has been displaced by Australian flour in 
spite of the much longer haul. Austra- 
lian flour has even been able to exclude 
Ontario flour from the British Columbia 
and Alberta markets for the simple rea- 
son that the water haul across the Pacific 
was cheaper than the rail haul westward 
across Canada from the winter wheat 
milling districts of Ontario. 

An enlightened policy of co-operation 
to save waste in both Australia and 
Canada would take advantage of these 
geographical facts and use them to the 
common advantage. War has opened up 
many new possibilities of this kind which 
will doubtless be sensibly dealt with when 
the time comes. A. H. B. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SPENDS WEEK IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont.—J. B. Richardson, of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, spent most of last 
week in the Toronto office of his com- 
pany. He is a periodical visitor here, 
a commendable custom which his father 
followed during the years when he was 
head of this company. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





RETURNS FROM WESTERN TRIP 

Montrear, Que.—C. H. G. Short, gen- 
eral manager, Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., returned last week from 
a trip over western Canada during which 
he visited all his company’s branches in 
that part of Canada. This is customary 
at the end of each crop year. 
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Old Mills in Brittany 


(Continued from page 27.) 
this living room by a door. Invariably 
it is under the same roof. 

This arrangement of having the mill, 
and the living room, and the stable, pigs 
and all, under the same roof is a neces- 
sity with people situated as are the 
Bretons. Wages are low and the diffi- 
culty of earning a living very great. 
There must be the utmost economy and 
the most diligent use of time. With the 
stable arranged next to the living room, 
the miller’s wife and daughter can take 
care of the cows, pigs, chickens, cook a 
meal, take care of babies, all in the same 
round under the same roof and with very 
little waste of energy. The miller can 
devote his time solely to his work. 

After seeing what I have in this sec- 
tion I am persuaded that our people 
know nothing at all about the difficulty 
of earning a living, that they know noth- 
ing about economy or the straits to 
which people may be put to get merely 
bread to eat. Bread and cider form al- 
most the sole food of this people. Their 
one diversion is their church, the yearly 
pardon, an occasional attendance on a 
wedding or a funeral, and their dress. 
The man will have one or two suits of 
clothes, of the kind I have mentioned, 
which will last him almost a lifetime, 
and the women a few caps, some bright 
colored aprons and handkerchiefs and 
two or three coverings of other clothes. 

These Bretons, while they are under 
the French government, are by no means 
French. Their dialect or speech is about 
the same as that of Wales. Only a 
small proportion of them speak French. 
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BREAD BAKING IN SYRIA 
50 YEARS AGO 

General Charles McC. Reeve, one-time 
flour miller of Minneapolis, where, in his 
ninety-fourth year, he still makes his 
home, wrote this account 50 years ago of 
bread making in Syria: 

“The method of baking bread is some- 
what different from ours, but not so very 
primitive after all. They call. the oven, 
shaped about like ours, a ‘tannur.’ It is 
made of clay, sometimes built in the 
ground, sometimes above it, and lined 
with cement. It is cone-shaped, about 
three feet deep, and nearly as wide as 
that at the bottom, I should say. A 
fire is built inside, and when the oven is 
thoroughly heated the baking begins. 

“We saw a good-looking Syrian woman 
take a chunk of dough in her hands and 
pat it rapidly until she flattened it out 
to the size of a coffee saucer; then she 
laid it on a hard round cushion and ham- 
mered it with the palm of one hand until 
it was about an eighth of an inch thick 
and as big as a dinner plate. Taking it 
on her open right hand, she reached in 
through the top of the tannur and 
slapped it up against the side, when it re- 
mained for a few moments and was then 
taken out, ‘bread’; very thin, very tough, 
and generally rather brown. In Damas- 
cus the bakers, when making the loaf, 
continually strike it across the bare fore- 
arm, thus giving it shape and thinness. 
When eaten hot, the ‘markuk,’ as it is 
called, is by no means bad, but after 
keeping for a few days it becomes so 
tough that they use it to make the san- 
dals of, I am told. This, I fear, is an 
oriental fiction.” 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat.Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An YIndependent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 






































ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
= Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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Strive to Reach 
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FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Milis At 
| GEN EVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 








“DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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The Indiscretion of 
Mince Pie 


By Jeanne O. Potter 


O Christmas! Impossible! Yet 
N that is exactly what happened in 

the New England colonies within 
the first half century after the pilgrims’ 
arrival at Plymouth. They had had their 
sad years and bad years, but saddest of 
all was that of 1659; it was a year with- 
out a Christmas; in fact, the first of 
several similarly shorn of the season of 
holiday feasting and merrymaking. Curi- 
ously enough, it was mince pie that pre- 
cipitated this tragic state of affairs. 

Now, in the English mind mince pie is 
as closely associated with Christmas as is 
the plum pudding, the yule log, or the 
holly and mistletoe. It is as traditional 
as the wassail, and antedates all other 
English pies except those made of meat. 
Some claim it was fathered by the Ger- 
man sausage, of Teutonic lineage, very 
sweet and rich with plums; others de- 
clare for a quite different origin. 

For centuries both the plum pudding 
and the mince pie were connected with 
Christmas observances in England, and 
to refuse a piece of the latter was to 
invite all sorts of ill luck throughout 
the coming year. 

In the thirteenth century, when pie, 
a recent importation from France, was 
made almost entirely of meat with gravy 
poured into and around it, there was an 
acute scarcity of green vegetables. Un- 
til the arrival of pie this did not serious- 
ly concern the Britons, for they were 
royal meat eaters. But a pie! It had 
to have something besides meat. So the 
ingenious cooks added dried and pre- 
served fruits, such as dates, raisins, cur- 
rants, candied orange and lemon peel, 
citron, and a few kinds of berries. To 
doll it up somewhat, it was served with 
a caudle instead of merely gravy. The 
caudle was a thin, sweet sauce, usually 
made of eggs, sugar and wine. 

These pies continued to be popular 
until late in the eighteenth century, for 
a cookery book of that period contains 
numerous recipes for making them of 
lamb, veal or beef. One with the not 
very alluring name of “Lumber Pye” 
contained 26 ingredients. A recipe for 
“Sweet Veal Pye,” from Ann Cook’s 
book, “Professed Cookery,” which in 
1760 had gone into its third edition, is 
this: 

“Cut Loin of Veal into Chops and 
season with Nutmeg, Jamaica Pepper, 
and Salt; take one half pound of Cur- 
rants, one half Pound of Raisins, and 
one half pound of Almonds; take part 
of the Kidney-fat, shred it small and 
beat in a Mortar; some grated Bread, 
season with Nutmeg and Salt, add Cur- 
rants and an Egg, and mix all into 
round Balls; then lay a Lair of Veal, 
upon that strew Fruit and Almonds; 
then another Lair of Veal, upon that 
strew Fruit and Almonds; lay over that 
the Force’d-Meat Balls. Cover up your 
Pye and Bake it an Hour and a Half in 
an Oven; make a Caudle of a Gill of 
White-wine and a little Sugar. You may 
make a Sweet Pye of Lamb in the Same 
Manner.” 

From sweet meat pies to mince pie was 
a short step and the cooks took it in 
stride. It did not, however, immediately 
assume the form in which we know it 
today. Made without any crust what- 
ever, it was baked in a huge pan, and 
like a Royal Pasty, if not all eaten at 

(Continued on page 45.) 


MILLERS 


Are Among the Country’s Most 
Reliable Borrowers 


No bank can better testify to this fact than 
the FIRST in ST. LOUIS. 


For many years a sizable percentage of 
the business of this bank has been done 
with millers and members of the grain 
trade. 


We have provided officers who are spe- 
cialists in milling and grain needs and 
problems. 


Many people in these great industries are 
using the services of this bank. 


* 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Favorably located for economical shipping, we 
operate a 1,600-barrel flour mill flowed to grind 


hard wheat only. Write the 


CLEVELAND FLOUR MILLS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
- 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation, 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BREAD & MEAT.—Bread has been 
pretty generally kicked around in recent 
years by competitive foods, and has tak- 
en an awful beating below the belt from 
a lot of them, but so far as we recall 
has not been among the unfair 
fighters. Mr. Norman Draper, director 
of the American Meat Institute, reminds 


meat 


us of this in a letter of comment upon 
our recent squib on the subject of the 
current Silver Cup bread advertising of 
the Gordon Baking Co. (Srurrep 
Srraicuts, June 18). Said Mr. Draper: 

“We have been in active correspond- 
ence with the Gordon Baking Co. and 
their advertising agency about this kind 
of advertising and we are in hopes that 
eventually they will agree with us that 
a good product can be sold on its own 
merits without disparaging somebody 
else’s product. This advertising makes it 
appear that meat is expensive and it 
otherwise is misleading. 

“It may be that 10c worth of Silvercup 
contains as much vitamin B, as 66c 
worth of calves’ liver, but this is an im- 
plication that bread can be substituted 
for liver throughout the diet at a start- 
ling saving, which is woefully short of 
the facts. 
tance 


Relative facts of vital impor- 
are that individuals are more 
likely to eat the 66c worth of liver at one 
sitting and thereby get its value than 
to eat the whole loaf of bread; that 
liver is not eaten for its B, value only; 
that the 66c yields important nutrients 
not available in enriched bread; that of 
all the different kinds of liver available, 
Silvercup picked the fanciest product 
that is most in demand, and yet one 
(while an excellent source of B,) which 
does not approach some of the thriftier 
livers. Also overlooked was the fact 
that bread normally is eaten with butter 
or other spreads that raise the cost far 
beyond the purchase price of the bread 
alone; that the broad substitution of 
bread alone for our wide variety of other 
basic foods would seriously unbalance the 
diet and create new dietary problems; 
and that this type of advertising, which 
tries to raise its product by digging 
holes under others, might well have dis- 
tressing repercussions for all concerned. 

“Similar comment can be made in ref- 
erence to cottage cheese, eggs, milk and 
the other victims of Silvercup’s compari- 
sons. 

“We have been particularly distressed 
over the Silvercup advertising (and so 
have quite a few people we know in the 
baking industry) because in our national 
advertising campaign we have gone out 
of our way to take our hats off to bread 
and bakery products, as you may have 
noticed. 

“The campaign would be closer to 
sound practice if the agency in each 
wording, had stated that the bread if 
eaten weight for weight in the same 


quantity contains as much vitamin PDQ 
or what-have-you as _ so-many-cents- 
worth of blank-blank if the blank-blank 
is bought and eaten for its vitamin 
PDQ content. 

“We have a lot of friends in the bak- 
ing and milling industries, and have had 
pleasant relations with them for many 
years. Bread and meat are natural affin- 
ities. In this general connection I en- 
close, for your general information in 
case you haven’t seen it, a typical adver- 
tisement featuring this which appeared 
in the July issue of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

“We also would like to comment that 
we feel it is not proper to compare all 
the constituents of two products of rela- 
tive cost with the bare constituents of 
one, and we are sure it is not necessary 
to use the Silvercup method even though 
it may be good selling talk. It is a 
many-edged weapon which could start 
a great deal of competitive advertising to 
the detriment of bread and of many 
other products. For example, if we 
should base a B, appeal on pork liver, 
or pork chops, in comparison with en- 
riched bread, we think the millers and 
the bakers wouldn’t be especially pleased. 
Of course we would do no such thing 
under any circumstances. We can sell 
meat on its own merits alone and with- 
out disparaging other people’s products. 

“Certainly we favor effective advertis- 
ing, but not atthe expense of other food 
producers and not on the assumption 
that the public must be misled with 
‘facts’ which are all very well in their 
place but have been uncoupled from im- 
portant relative facts and been sent 
down the track wild to harm somebody 
else’s business.” 

The advertising copy to which Mr. 
Draper refers contains these paragraphs, 
heading the text that follows a “Meat 
Makes the Sandwich” caption: 


“The sandwich was invented by the 
Earl of Sandwich and named after 
him. He merely wanted to save time. 
But when he put a slice of meat 
between two pieces of bread, he got 
a lot of real food value in one of its 
handiest forms. 

“As a matter of fact, when you 
combine the nutritive values of meat 
and bread you are sure to have an 
excellent combination of proteins, 
B vitamins, minerals (iron, copper, 
phosphorus) and carbohydrates.” 


A chart shows the B vitamins in meat, 
and the four-color picture work gener- 
ously backgrounds a platter of meat 
with sliced bread and sandwich buns. 

Mr. Draper takes us gently to task 
for seeming to give editorial approval 
to advertising that knocks a competitive 
food. What we had in mind, however, 
and what we said, was that the Gordon 


By Carroll K. Michener 








Baking Co. had made a noteworthy ap- 
proach toward solving the vexed problem 
of how to present vitamin and mineral 
content to the consumer in such a way 
as to be practically informative. Hither- 
to most enriched bread advertising had 
laid it on thick about vitamin deficiencies 
that naturally were vague and imper- 
sonal; about the magic in B, and the 
precise pharmaceutical quantities em- 
ployed. We said in our aforementioned 
item on the subject: 

“There’s no use talking of absolute 
values to most people; for to most peo- 
ple everything is relative. Gordon Bak- 
ing Co. understands this, and has made 
good use of the fact in its enriched 
bread advertising. Instead of being con- 
tent with learned talk of how many in- 
ternational units of this and that are in 
its loaf, the vitamin values are presented 
in an easily comprehended equivalent.” 

Sensitive as we have become to the 
fifth-columning that has afflicted bread in 
recent decades, we did not, it must be 
confessed, think of the Gordon advertis- 
ing as derogatory to meat—we had our 
thoughts on the fact that meat was being 
made a measuring stick with which to 
present the comparative vitamin value 
of enriched bread. In it we read no 
suggestion that one should be substituted 
for the other. 

Through their official and responsible 
representatives the flour and bread in- 
dustries have given evidence of great 
forbearance and fairness with respect to 
competitive and companion foods. In 
fact, they yield to none—not even to the 
meat folks—in this policy of live and 
let live. Possibly our good friend Mr. 
Draper is over-critical of the Gordon ad- 
vertising, but conceivably it will not 
measure up to the official view of the 
baking industry as to fitness and pro- 
priety. In any case, we trust bread and 
meat will continue to be fast friends. 


. « We have published reports of 
a good many flour millers’ meetings dur- 
ing the past year, but somehow or other 
we got scooped on the most interesting 
one of the lot, which characterization we 
think will be readily understood from 
the following extract from an account 
appearing in the weekly bulletin of the 
Piedmont Millers Association: ... “The 
Orange Picnic held at Gillum’s Mill, two 
miles north of Orange Courthouse, Va., 
last Thursday evening was a real event. 
The weather was perfect and the picnic 
table was set along the banks of the 
Rapidan River in a grassy glade sur- 
rounded by shade trees. The table was 
copiously decorated with platters of two- 
year-old country ham, fried chicken, po- 
tato chips, pickles, bread, pies, pound 
cake, soft drinks, beer and other picnic 
accessories. More than 85 millers and 


their friends and employees attended and 
H. H. Gillum of Madison Mills, acted 
as host for the occasion. ... The picnic 
was pronounced a huge success and plans 
are already being made for a bigger and 
better affair next summer. In the mean- 
time the Piedmont Orange Group will 
continue to hold its usual monthly meet- 
ings.” ...we should rather think it 
would! 


. . « These tit-bits we borrow from 
Ellen Hess in Tide, the “news magazine 
of advertising and marketing:” ... “The 
Seventh Day Adventists have been ad- 
vertising their Loma Linda line of health 
foods as smartly as the next fellow, sell- 
ing them through health stores and turn- 
ing back the profits into their sanitarium 
and medical college. Now they are ad- 
vertising a new vitamin-fortified cereal 
called Ruskets in 100 California news- 
papers and taking their whole line into 
all food outlets.... When Theodore 
Earle sold Continental Baking the wheat- 
peeling process it now uses in making 
Staff bread, he also had a process for 
removing from brown rice its bitter husk 
and reducing its cooking time. Comet 
Rice last week turned down the right to 
use it, having decided to put out an en- 
riched white rice instead. No other tak- 
ers yet.” . . .—Thanks, Ellen. 


. « Another whole-wheater has been 
added to the all-of-the-wheat contingent 
in governmental nutrition circles, we are 
assured by the Bureau of Public Relations 
of the War Department. She is Mary 
I. Barber, for many years associated with 
the Kellogg company at Battle Creek, 
Mich. She has served the War Depart- 
ment before, but now becomes food con- 
sultant, assigned to the subsistence branch 
of the Quartermaster Corps. Her special 
responsibilities will be to assist with 
menus, confer with food authorities and 
give talks before various agencies situ- 
ated throughout the country. She _ is 
president of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. . .. We shall be very much in- 
terested in observing how Miss Barber 
fits enriched white bread into the frame 
of her branny background. 


. . The sappy little car card char- 
acter was ballooning this the other morn- 
ing: “I sometimes eat too hearty foods 
and finish up on pies; but, if my stomach 
gets upset,—I’ll Alka-Seltzerize.” The 
lad was eating his lunch on the skeleton 
of a new building. There was a big 
sandwich in his hand, and another pro- 
truding from his lunch box. Alongside 
him was a huge piece of pie. You get 
the ideaP These foods are too hearty 
for good digestion. . . . Love and kisses 
to Alka-Seltzer! 
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FOREMEN EXEMPTED 
IF NOT PLYING TRADE 


Under Wage Act, However, if More Than 
20% of Time Is Spent on Em- 
ployee Work 

New York, N. Y.—In a recent instance 
brought to the attention of the law de- 
partment of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Wage-Hour Division 
interpreted the regulation defining “ex- 
ecutive employees,” revised as indicated 
below, to apply to foremen. The divi- 
sion held that, under the regulation, a 
foreman spending more than 20% of the 
time worked by covered employees under 
his supervision is doing highly skilled 
manual labor, of a nature not performed 
by any other employee of his employer 
and may not be classified as an executive 
employee, under section 13 (a) (1) of the 
act, but is a working foreman, entitled 
io the minimum wage and overtime bene- 
(its of the statute. 

Section 13 (a)(1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act exempts any employee 
“employed in a bona fide executive” ca- 
»yacity, as such term is defined and de- 
limited by regulations of the Wage and 
Hour Administrator. 

In October, 1940, the administrator’s 


regulation defining “executive” was 
amended. A change was made in regard 


to the nonexempt work which might be 
done by an employee classified as an 
executive within the meaning of section 
13 (a)(1). Prior to the date of the 
amendment, the regulation provided that, 
among other qualifications, an executive 
employee “. . . does no substantial 
amount of work of the same nature as 
that performed by nonexempt employees 
of the employer. .” The amended 
regulation, which became effective Oct. 
24, 1940, changed this requirement to read 
“. . . whose hours of work of the same 
nature as that performed by nonexempt 
employees do not exceed 20% of the num- 
ber of hours worked in the work week 
by the nonexempt employees under his 
direction. . . .” 

This amendment to the administrator’s 
regulations carries broad implications 
which often have been overlooked, the 
NAM law department reports. Under 
the old definition, the test was whether 
the executive employee was doing a sub- 
stantial amount of work of the same na- 
ture as that performed by covered em- 
ployees of the same employer. Under 
the amended regulation, the test is 
whether the executive employee spends 
over 20% of the number of hours worked 
per week by the employees under his 
control in doing work of the same nature 
as that performed by covered employees 
in the industry as a whole. 

The Wage and Hour Division’s inter- 
pretation of the change is that the phrase 
“of the employer” was deleted to take 
care of the situation in which the em- 
ployee in question performs work which, 
though nonexecutive in nature, is un- 
like work performed by other employees 
of the same employer. In other words, 
the employee for whom the executive 
classification is claimed may not spend, 
under the amended regulation, more than 
20% of the hours worked in the work 
week by the covered employees under his 
direction in doing work which in other 
establishments in the industry is nor- 
mally performed by nonexempt em- 
ployees, even though no other employees 
of his employer do such work. 
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Only Few of Whaleback 


* * ** 


* 


Fleet Operating 


Curious Craft Caused a Sensation When Introduced 
on Great Lakes 53 Years Ago 


NLY four or five ships of the old 
() whaleback fleet, curious crafts 

which promised to revolutionize 
the world’s shipping some 50 years ago, 
are now in service on the Great Lakes. 
One barge runs out of Canadian ports 
as an automobile carrier. The others are 
engaged in trade between United States 
ports. “ 

The whalebacks were a sensation in 
the shipping world upon their introduc- 
tion in 1888 by Alexander McDougall, 
inventor and shipbuilder. But as the 
years have passed, the unique boats have 
disappeared one by one, some lost in 
storms, in collisions, or scrapped because 
of old age. 

The last whaleback reported in Duluth 
harbor was the steamer “Alexander Mc- 
Dougall,” named for the inventor of the 
craft. It arrived last fall with a cargo 
of 193,000 bus of wheat for delivery at 
Buffalo. 

Inventor McDougall, born in Scotland 
on March 16, 1845, came to Canada in 
1853. He began work in the shipping 
trade on the Great Lakes at an early 
age and had advanced to a captaincy at 
25. In 1874 he was sent to Russia to 
study the possibilities of connecting the 
Volga and Don rivers with canals or 
railroads to transport wheat. 

Working on ship design and invention 
in his spare time, he finished and pat- 
ented a model which he called the “whale- 
back,” but which was eventually dubbed 
the “pig” because of its snoutlike bow. 

The construction was ‘an innovation in 
the shipbuilding industry. The craft 
were round-decked, flat-bottomed and 
the stern was shaped like the pointed end 
of a cigar. The wheelhouse on the tow 
barges was a mere turret. The men’s 
quarters, for a crew of five, were under 
the wheelhouse. On the whaleback 
steamers, the cabin and wheelhouse were 
set up on three turrets. There was no 
ponderous bulk above the water to catch 


and fight the sea in a storm. The water 
washed over them, not against them. 
This was the feature of their construc- 
tion, eliminating to a great degree the 
pitch and roll of their contemporary 
ships. 

The first whaleback barge was built 
in the summer of 1888 at Superior, Wis. 
It was named the “101,” and was the 
object of unlimited ridicule. The ship, 
costing $45,000, netted its owners more 
than $74,000 in two seasons, however, 
making it less of a joke on its builders 
than on its detractors. 

The “Charles W. Whetmore” completed 
a successful voyage from Duluth to Liv- 
erpool in 1891 to prove the ocean-going 
capabilities of the whaleback craft. It 
carried a cargo of 87,000 bus of wheat 
and completed the voyage in about 40 
days. It received much attention and 
praise from the foreign shipping in- 
dustry. 

With the steady growth of the fleet the 
whalebacks became as common on the 


lakes as other types of ships. One 
steamer would tow one or two barges 
and handle quite a large tonnage. But 
compared with the huge present-day 
freighters, some of which carry loads up 
to 15,000 and 16,000 tons, they would 
look like midgets. 

The American Steel Barge Co. was 
formed to produce the boats. Forty-five 
whalebacks were launched at the com- 
pany’s large yard at Superior, Wis. 

Outstanding achievement of Captain 
McDougall was the construction of the 
palatial passenger steamer “Christopher 
Columbus,” which went into service be- 
tween Milwaukee and Chicago in 1893 
during the Chicago World’s Fair. It 
continued to navigate that route until 
seven years ago when it was retired and 
taken to Manitowoc, Wis., to be scrapped. 

Reverses in the shipbuilding and ship- 
ping industry caused a stoppage of op- 
erations and the company closed. The 
whalebacks disappeared one by one as the 
years passed. 





Launching of the Whaleback ship, “The Joseph L. Colby,” at 
Superior, Wis., Nov. 15, 1890 
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MARRIAGE to the U. S. Veterans Hospital at Hines, week end in that city after having called 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage June 1 of Miss Thelma Green- 
haw, Lawton, Okla., and Jack Johnson, 
Hobart. The groom is associated with 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. and 
will reside in Hobart. 


JUNK MAN 


W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., is going into 
the junk business temporarily. He has 
been named as chairman of the aluminum 
drive in Hutchinson and plans a one- 
day campaign July 31. 


RAISING CANE 

Walter Regier, traffic manager for the 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., ad- 
mits he’s convinced age is creeping up on 
him. He’s using a cane to get around 
as the result of a dislocated knee suf- 
fered in a baseball game. 


SALES TOUR 

John Novak, general sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is on 
a sales tour through the southeastern 
states. 


TOLEDO VISIT 

H. L. French, flour broker, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., recently visited in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


AT HOME 

D. C. Kressler, manager Chase Bag 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, entertained his son, 
James, and his wife from Atlanta, Ga., 
last week. 


WISCONSIN VACATION 

Harold E. Burgess, Washburn Crosby 
Company, Chicago, is spending a few 
weeks’ vacation in northwestern Wis- 
consin. 


NEW POSITION 

Harry H. Thomas, commercial agent 
for the Soo Line, at Minneapolis, has 
been appointed general agent in charge 
of grain and flour traffic. 


TRADE CALLS 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, was in 
Kansas City on July 17. He will also 
call on mills in the Northwest. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

H. C. Edwards, Higginsville (Mo.) 
Flour Mill, and C. R. Anderson, Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
were visitors to the Chicago market last 
week. 


VACATION TIME 


Henry J. Drake, treasurer of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, is 
spending a vacation at his log cabin at 
Califon, N. J. Fred O. Seaver, another 
New Yorker, is vacationing at the family 
homestead in Woodstock, Vt. 


BACK HOME 


W. J. Ocken, bakery superintendent for 
the National Tea Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned to his home after being confined 


Ill., for several weeks. Mr. Ocken col- 
lapsed in the bakery on May 28 and was 
taken to the Alexian Bros. Hospital in 
Chicago. Later he was moved to the 
Veterans Hospital. He is still under 
supervision of the doctors, and will not 
be back at his work for some time. 


PRESIDENT 


L. D. Feuchtenberger, owner of bak- 
eries at Bluefield, Williamson, Grundy 
and Pikeville, W. Va., recently was elect- 
ed president of the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce. For the past 
year he served as vice president. He is 
a former president of the West Virginia 
Bakers Association. 


HEADING SOUTH 


P. H. Hoy, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Amber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is working his way south- 
ward to New Orleans and Texas on a 
two weeks’ business trip. 


VACATION IN THE MOUNTAINS 

C. M. McMillan, Atlanta, secretary of 
the Southern Bakers Association, accom- 
panied by Mrs. McMillan and their two 
small children, is spending a week’s vaca- 
tion at Vogel National Park in the 
Smoky Mountains. 


IN ATLANTA 


T. L. Brice, bakery sales director, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, formerly of Atlanta, spent the 


on the bakery trade in North Carolina 
and parts of South Carolina and Georgia. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 


Sam O. Smith, of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., was in 
Nashville recently. calling on flour buyers 
and bakers. 

Earl Fuqua, of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills, Little Rock, Ark., called on the 
Nashville bakers and flour buyers last 
week, 


RENEWING ACQUAINTANCES 


H. S. Masters, flour and_ grain 
broker of Dallas, Texas, visited friends 
in Kansas City last week, and planned 
to extend his trip and drive with Mrs. 
Masters to California where they will 
visit the two Masters boys, one of whom 
is a student in the University of Southern 
California and the other a scenario writ- 
er. Mr. Masters formerly was in the 
flour business in Kansas City. 


BUSY WOMAN 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, director, 
foods and nutrition, Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, has been moving fast recently. On 
July 10 an audience of 250 home econ- 
omists at the Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., heard the story of enriched flour 
and watched the beautiful bread and 
cakes take shape. Back in Chicago on 
July 14, Mrs. Snyder was demonstrating 
for a group of teachers and leaders who 





* WINS WHEAT IMPROVEMENT CONTEST * 








Gene Johnson, right, vice president of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 


is shown congratulating Plez Lucas, Gibson County farmer, on winning the 10- 


acre Wheat Improvement contest, sponsored by Igleheart Bros. in co-operation 


with Purdue University. Mr. Lucas, who has taken corn championships several 


times in this section, will, with Mrs. Lucas (center), be given an all-expense 


tour of the Battle Creek General Foods plant. Also, they will be given a trip 


to the International Hay, Grain and Livestock show at Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Kieth Tommy, of Daviess County, reserve winners in the wheat contest, will 


also make the same trip as guests of Igleheart Bros. 


were attending a special training course 
at Harvey & Howe, Inc. Again on July 
18, Mrs. Snyder was down south in Fay- 
etteville, Ark., at the College of Agri- 
culture of the university where she dem- 
onstrated for an audience of 250. These 
groups are rather special in that they 
are a concentration of home economists 
in summer training and the scope of their 
influence is widespread. 


CRESCENT CITY CALLS 


J. R. (Red) Henderson, southeaster 
divisional bakery sales manager for Pills 
bury Flour Mills Co., of Minneapolis, 
operating out of Atlanta, and H. R 
Heegaard, sales manager for Russell 
Miller Milling Co., of Minneapolis, wer 
New Orleans visitors last week. M1 
Henderson visited Pillsbury’s local rep- 
resentative, Charles Fuller, and Mr. Hee- 
gaard, stopping over from a southern 
division sales conference at Birmingham, 
Ala., called on the trade with his local 
representative, Harry S. Redmon. 


GOLF PARTY 
The Chicago chapter of the Grain Ele- 


- vator Superintendents of America held 


its first golf party at Twin Lakes, Wis., 
on July 12 and 13. Officers are planning 
a similar event next month. 


BACK HOME 


Paul J. Wedge, treasurer Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, is vaca- 
tioning around his old stamping grounds 
near Miles City, Mont. 


BUSINESS TRIP 


James C. Jacobson, of Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, is calling on the 
trade in central states. He will be gone 
about three weeks. 


HEAP BIG CHIEF 


Fred A. Kuhlman, manager of the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Ogden, Utah, was 
a “heap big chief” of the Mormon Pio- 
neer Days celebration, July 20-24. He 
is president of the Pioneer Days, Inc., 
sponsors of the event observed annually 
in memory of the arrival of the Mormons 
led by Brigham Young, July 24, 1847. 


IN WINONA 


Paul T. Rothwell, head of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Boston, has been in 
Winona, Minn., for a week, visiting the 
company’s mill there. 


CANADIAN HOLIDAY 


Donat Dupont, of the Dupont Baking 
Co., Auburn, Maine, is vacationing in the 
province of Quebec. 


PLAYTIME 


J. Howorka, Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co., Chicago, is away from his 
desk this week on a summer vacation. 


FLORIDA HOLIDAY 


Ogden Geilfuss, Atlanta, southern divi- 
sional manager, National Grain Yeast 
Corp., accompanied by Mrs. Geilfuss, is 
enjoying a two weeks’ vacation at At- 
lantic Beach, Fla. 
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Gospel of Enrichment 


* x 
SWEETLY SUNG 
* x * 


Through Big Proboscis 


Cuicaco, Inu.—One of the field workers 
of the Wheat Flour Institute had been 
having a little trouble with a boil on 
her nose. This is usually considered 
quite a homely and personal matter; nev- 
ertheless, everyOne knows a nose isn’t 
easily concealed. She realized that an 
ill wind blows somebody good; conse- 
quently, before the proboscis was re- 
turned to normal, it required the services 
of about a half dozen doctors—doctors 
who now have a rather liberal education 
on enriched flour. 

During the week she interested at least 
22 other leaders in the use of flour. A 
radio lecturer reported many requests 
from listeners for information on the 
enriched flour. Home service directors 
of utility companies were eager for the 
latest information to use in demonstra- 
tions and in home visits. 

A home demonstration agent on her 
way to the country stopped in at the 
Chicago offices to commend the publica- 
tions she receives from the Wheat Flour 
Institute. County school superintendents 
wanted copies of “Blackboard Lessons in 
Food” to pass on to their teachers. 
Dietitians in hospitals and institutions 
asked for information on the value of 
enriched flour and needed a little encour- 
agement to place it on their market 
orders. 

The field representatives of Wheat 
Flour Institute are finding rather fertile 
fields in which to plant the story of 
the use of flour in the diet. 
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JOHN D. SHANAHAN 


John D. Shanahan, 77, former govern- 
ment official and chief grain inspector 
of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo, died 
July 14. Mr. Shanahan had been living 
in East Aurora during the summers and 
in Florida in the winter since his retire- 
ment several years ago. After serving 
the Corn Exchange for many years, 
Mr. Shanahan entered the service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
for a number of years was head of the 
grain standardization department in the 
Bureau of Plant Industry. While serv- 
ing in this capacity, Mr. Shanahan made 
many trips abroad, including a number 
to China, India and Africa. After leav- 
ing the government service, Mr. Shana- 
han was connected with the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., and later with Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc. He was buried in 
Cowlesville. 


GEORGE L. NEAL 

George L. Neal, 41, vice president of 
the Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
died suddenly at his home on July 18. 
Death was due to a heart attack. Mr. 
Neal had been associated with the 
Schmidt concern for about 14 years and 
had been vice president for about two 
years, 


GRANVILLE C. NORMAN 


Granville C. Norman, for many years 
engaged in the flour milling and feed 
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trade at Fairmont, W. Va., died at 
Clarksburg, July 11. He was 65 years 
of age. 


EVERETTE C. ZINN 

Everette C. Zinn, for 10 years a sales- 
man for the Horn Seed Co., Oklahoma 
City, died in Oklahoma City General 
Hospital July 16 after an extended ill- 
ness. 


JOHN W. WILSON 

John W. Wilson, 61, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Charleston (W. Va.) Milling 
Co., died July 9 of a hemorrhage re- 
sulting-from a broken hip. 


HARVEY MILLER 

Harvey Leroy Miller, 47, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production of the 
National Biscuit Co., died July 18, in 
Garden City, L. I. 
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OMAHA SITUATION NOT SERIOUS 

At Omaha, Neb., the grain storage sit- 
uation is not regarded as serious, since 
only 18,000,000 bus of grain are stored 
in terminals with a capacity of 26,- 
000,000 bus. 
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JUNE FLOUR IMPORTS TO 
CUBA TOTAL 69,970 BBLS 


Havana, Cusa.—Wheat flour imports 
of Cuba during June totaled 69,970 bbls, 
according to the Monthly Review of 
Statistics and Information. This figure 
compares with 112,144 bbls imported the 
previous month and 77,439 bbls during 
June, 1940. 

Total imports from January through 
June were listed at 609,339 bbls, com- 
pared with 585,560 bbls for the same 
period last year. 

Of the total imported during June, 
1941, 35,365 bbls came from the port 
of New York, 24,219 bbls from New Or- 
leans, 3,901 bbls from Galveston and 
3,112 bbls from Seattle. 

Other United States ports exporting 
to Cuba were: San Francisco, 1,633 bbls; 
Houston, 719 bbls; Portland, 510 bbls; 
Port Everglades, 306 bbls, and Lake 
Charles, 204 bbls. 
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TURN OF PACIFIC EVENTS 
MAY AFFECT FLOUR TRADE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Western Canadian 
flour exporters were forced to remain in 
almost complete idleness during the week. 
While there was still some demand from 
Shanghai for Canadian flour, the inter- 
est was considerably lessened compared 
with the last few weeks due to the new 
turn of events in the Far East as re- 
gards Japan’s future position. 

A further swing by the Nipponese 
toward the Axis powers would mean al- 
most complete cessation of Canadian 
flour shipments to the Orient because 
the few remaining ships now operating 
in the transpacific service would be 
taken off their runs for other trades. 

Furthermore Chinese buyers in Shang- 
hai and who have for some time shown 
a distinct aversion to having any flour 
from this side moving to them in Jap- 
anese ships, are now practically unani- 
mous in banning Nippon bottoms and 
this is despite the much lower rates 
offered by the Japanese lines. For the 
Chinese, who have always been noted 
for their price characteristics, this de- 
velopment shows the extent of the feel- 


35 





CELLOPHANE WRAPPED CAKE FLOUR PACKAGE 











The illustration shows the attractive new package just adopted for “Pikes 
Peak Cake Flour” by the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, together 
with the convenient “trick” opening tab. Not shown in the illustration, save as re- 
flected in the brightness of the photographic reproduction, is the outer wrap 
of clear cellophane, believed to be the first, and so far exclusive, use of cellophane 
protection on cake flour packaging. Instructions suggest entire removal of the 
cellophane by the home maker with assurance that no hand but hers has touched 


the package. 


The depth of the package itself also was determined by ease of 


fitting into the consumer’s hand. The label design, in white, blue and yellow, 
with a view of snow-capped Pikes Peak reproduced from a photograph, is the 
work of Eugene S. Blish, in charge of advertising for the Colorado company. 
While it is not especially emphasized in sales promotion, the Colorado company’s 
cake flour is primarily milled from Diklow wheat, grown chiefly in Idaho. 





ing between the two nations now. 

If the Japanese swing over to the 
allies, there is no doubt that Canadian 
mills would do a land-office business to 
all parts of the Orient. First the prob- 
lem of the tonnage scarcity which has 
driven transpacific rates up to $26 U. S. 
funds per ton, would be solved and the 
North China demand alone would be ex- 
tremely heavy. 

While there has been considerable talk 
about Canadian wheat and flour business 
to Vladivostok as a result of the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia and the possible 
loss of the Ukraine, nothing of a con- 
crete nature has developed here. Lack 
of tonnage would be a big factor in pre- 
venting sales, it is stated. 
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BRAZIL REDUCES MIXING 
PERCENTAGES OF FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Under the terms 
of the recently concluded reciprocal 
trade agreement between Argentina and 
Brazil, the latter country agreed to make 
certain concessions with regard to wheat 
in return for similar concessions by Ar- 
gentina relating to coffee, according to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions. Because of the former some bene- 
fit may accrue to the United States, since 
they involve some relaxation in Brazil’s 
efforts to restrict imports of wheat and 
flour. 

Prior to the drouth years of 1934-36, 
the United States exported considerable 
quantities of wheat and flour to Brazil. 
Since that period, however, Brazil has 
been trying to increase the domestic pro- 
duction of wheat and develop its milling 
industry. Among the measures passed 





for these purposes was the requirement 
that certain percentages of domestic 
flours, other than wheat, be mixed with 
wheat flour milled for consumption in 
Brazil. These percentages varied from 
time to time depending upon the quan- 
tities of substitute flours available. 

In March they were set at 15% manioc 
flour, 5% corn flour, and 3% rice flour, 
and it was announced that increases in 
the admixtures would be continued until 
a maximum total of 30% was reached. 
Under the agreement with Argentina this 
decision was apparently reversed, since 
Brazil agreed that the total quantity of 
other flours to be mixed with wheat 
flour would be limited during the re- 
mainder of this year to 15, rather than 
23% as above, decreased to 10% during 
1942 and 1943, and eliminated altogether 
in 1944. 

Wheat production in Brazil averaged 
about 5,500,000 bus during 1931-35; dur- 
ing 1938-39, an average of 6,500,000 bus 
was reported. Imports of wheat in- 
creased throughout the thirties, but the 
flour imports fell off. Imports of United 
States flour declined from 842,000 bbls in 
1930 to only 66,000 in 1937, the latest 
year for which country data are avail- 
able. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on July 21, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louls 
Bran — Shorts Bran Midds. 
200 





eee 2,150 ,425 100 800 
August .... 6,900 4,450 300 1,500 900 
September . 5.100 3,800 300 4,900 200 
October ... 5,150 2,500 -. 8,900 400 
November . 5,750 3,700 -.» 4,000 100 
December . 3,500 2,700 -» 5,400 100 
Totals ...28,550 18,375 700 20,500 1,900 


*Delivered in Chicago, 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 
Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 
726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








Crown Milling Co. 


Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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WHEAT GROWERS PROTEST 
AAA PENALTY PROGRAM 


Protest meetings and petitions against 
the 49c bu penalty on excess wheat in 
particular and the wheat marketing pro- 
gram in general were featured in the 
news of the week. 

At Bowling Green, Ohio, 1,500 farmers 
promised to continue their fight to abol- 
ish the 49¢c penalty in a rally on July 19 
addressed by Congressman Frederick 
Smith, of Marion, and A. D. Baumhart, 
Jr., of Vermilion. Mr. Smith challenged 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude Wick- 
ard and other AAA officials to a radio 
debate on the controversy. He termed 
the penalty a “dagger thrust into Ameri- 
can liberty.” 

Two thousand wheat growers held a 
protest meeting at Napoleon, Ohio, July 
18. Congressman Smith also addressed 
this meeting, urging support of the 
Smith bill proposing to set the AAA 
wheat program aside. 

Meanwhile, in Lenawee County, Michi- 
gan, petitions were being circulated by 
the Farmers Protective League demand- 
ing the repeal of the penalty. Two thou- 
sand signatures had been obtained by 
the end of the week and a protest meet- 
ing was planned. 

Three hundred Crawford County, Ohio, 
farmers met on July 18 to organize a 
unit of the Farmers Protective Associa- 
tion to protest the AAA wheat market- 
ing program. Petitions protesting the 
program were circulated in Union Coun- 
ty, Ohio, on July 19, following a meet- 
ing of 500 farmers. 
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DRIVE TO GAIN FARMERS’ 
BACKING OF WAR SEEN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has been charged with 
planning a nation-wide drive to enlist 
farm support for “the war.” Congress- 





man Bernard J. Gehrmann, of Wiscon- 
sin, made the charge, saying that he had 
been informed that the department would 
use its soil conservation and marketing 
quota enforcement agents in 3,000 coun- 
ties to urge farmers to sign a pledge con- 
taining: (1) an oath of loyalty to the 
United States, and (2) an agreement to 
produce whatever the government wants 
and to accept the government offered 
price. 

The congressman attacked the drive as 
“just another move to get farmers to 
back the war.” 

“The Wisconsin farmers were asked in 
April to increase their production 6%,” 
he said. “Already they have increased 
it 10% and it’s going up. 

“This loyalty pledge would be an in- 
sult to the American farmer—it’s just 
an insinuation that they aren’t loyal. 
But that’s not the real purpose of it. 

“The real purpose is to have the farm- 
ers promise to produce without complain- 
ing about the price fixing tactics of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“They were going to try to spring it 
on the country unexpectedly and have 
it spread before anybody woke up.” 
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BOSTON BAKERY STRIKE 
CONTINUES STALEMATED 
Boston, Mass.—Boston faced the fourth 
week of a bakery strike, with 1,200 sales- 
men out, when on July 18 a meeting of 
union members turned down the chance 
to submit their case to arbitration, by 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 








Mennel 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 
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the scant margin of seven votes. General 
Charles H. Cole, chairman of the state 
board of conciliation and arbitration, 
had recommended that they agree to ar- 
bitration and return to work. The bak- 
ery operators had offered $18 plus 8% 
on all sales, $2 over last year, and were 
willing to arbitrate from that level. In 
the meantime, the striking inside bake- 
shop employees had agreed to return to 
work and accept arbitration to settle 
their claim for wages lost due to the 
tie-up. 
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GORDON SHAW RE-ELECTED 
HEAD OF SEATTLE ’CHANGE 


SEATTLE, WasH.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Seattle Grain Exchange, Gor- 
don T. Shaw, S. C. Armstrong and A. 
W. Anderson were elected trustees fo: 
three-year terms. 








At the trustees’ meeting the following 
officers were elected for the current year: 

President, Gordon T. Shaw; vice presi 
dent, C. W. Nelson; treasurer, D. G. 
Hughes, and secretary, A. W. Anderson 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Nelson and Mr. Hughes 
were re-elected, and S. Ursic begins his 
seventh year as manager. 

S. C. Armstrong, A. G. Tuohy, M. Mil- 
burn, J. H. Cunningham and H. L. Mc 
Intyre complete the board of trustees. 
The board of arbitration consists of S 
C. Armstrong, chairman; H. B. Wyldo, 
W. Gee, J. H. Cunningham and A. G. 
Tuohy. On the board of arbitration 
appeal are: H. L. McIntyre, chairman; 
M. Milburn, J. S. Harper, C. W. Nelson 
and A. Kleinberg. 
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SPRING WHEAT VARIETIES 
DICTIONARY IS ISSUED 

MINNEAPOLIS, M1inn.—The “Dictionary 
of Spring Wheat Varieties” has been is 
sued by the Northwest Crop Improve 
ment Association in the interest of bet 
ter quality grain in the spring wheat re 
gion. 

The facts contained in the volum« 
have been collected from reports and 
bulletins of the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the several State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, the 
Dominion of Canada Department of Ag- 
riculture and many milling and grain 
companies. 

The dictionary as a whole has been 
approved by the Wheat Variety Com- 
mittee of the association consisting of 
W. I. Nightingale, General Mills, Inc.; 
R. N. McCaull, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co.; Charles T, Silverson, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co.; W. W. Finch, King Midas 
Flour Mills; N. E. Buholz, International 
Milling Co.; S. M. Thiele, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; and A. R. McRae, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. 
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United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
12, 1941, and July 13, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agrilcultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—-in bond—, 
July 12 July 13 July 12 July 13 
1941 1940 1941 1940 


Wheat ...... 189,582 113,962 32,272 23,354 
OOO cecccees 47,024 24,679 eee bey 
OOtH cvccccee 3,883 2,398 366 214 
BVO ccccives 6,360 9,226 4,647 2,897 
Barley ...... 5,141 6,231 182 1,266 
Flaxseed .... 1,929 483 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets July 12 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 228,000 (290,000) bus; corn, 
1,057,000 (3,220,000); oats, 94,000 (20,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 
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QUALITY 
BAKERS’ 
FLOURS 


for 85 years’ 
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‘“‘Made Good’’ 


ae | Since 1855! 








COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
. MICH. 


DETROIT 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *il!i*s% 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Rye 
mills report having had a fairly satisfactory 
week. Inquiry was good and a lot of scat- 
tering car lot business was done, which, on 
top of the heavier sales of the previous 
week, brought business on mill books up to 
a nice level. Directions on rye flour are 
much better than on wheat flour. Prices 
steady. Pure white rye flour $3.70@3.95 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure 
medium $3.50@3.75, pure dark $2.90@3.25. 

Philadelphia: Market weak and lower, 
with demand limited and offerings ample; 
white patent, $4.50@4.60. 


Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend lower; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $4.10 
@4.40, medium $3.90@4.15, dark $3.15@3.30. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $4.80@4.90, me- 
dium dark rye $4.85@4.95, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.50@5.60, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.75 @5.90. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye flour 
were reported, the best volume being placed 
at the lower end of the price range; pure 
white patents $4.10@4.40. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5c; sales and 
shipping directions slow; pure white flour 
$4.40 bbl, medium $4.20, dark $3.70, rye 


meal $4. 
Baltimore: Quotations steady; demand 
little changed; rye flour, dark to white 


$3.70@4.40 bbl, No. 2 rye 65@70c bu; rye 
stock in local elevators decreased 1,086 bus 
during the week to a total of 144,331 bus. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $4, medium $4.50, white $4.70. 

Chicago: Only scattered buying of single 
ears; directions fair; white patent rye $3.60 
@3.90, medium $3.40@3.65, dark $2.90@3.20. 

Cincinnati: White $4.25@4.50, medium 
$4@4.25, dark $3.50@3.75. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 





Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACGA, WIS. 



























OTT TN7 0 
Atlanta 






Dallas 
New York 
New Oricans 










HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats $2.80 in 80-lb bags, 
delivered, mixed cars, Toronto basis. 

Montreal: Trade quiet and prices strong; 
rolled oats $2.70 per 80-lb bag, jute, deliv- 
ered, Montreal basis, 

Winnipeg: Demand slow; no new export 
business reported; no accumulation of sup- 
plies; rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $2.90 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
July 21 at $2.40 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z pack- 
ages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division July 18, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





minals ....... 77,985 597 875 694 
Private terminals 1 e* 31 3 
TWOtHIS .csecies 77,986 597 906 697 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 17,715 ve 34 20 


TInt. public and 
semi-public ele- 








VOROTS cccvvrse 18,335 1 3 ee 
Churchill ....... 2,617 ee os 
Victoria ........ 994 oe ee 
Prince Rupert ... 1,208 oe ee 

|) ee 118,857 599 943 717 
WORF BRO .ccesss 106,174 1,385 707 1,286 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,811 190 502 307 
Pacific seaboard.. 53 i 10 2 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 


vators 5 1 











Totals 6,870 191 512 309 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 











LG@Ke ..ccccccee 6,825 34 61 244 

rere es 6 159 51 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOQCOES. 2cccesss 18 _ 2 
Pacific seaboard... 487 ee 4 1 

Totals ...ccces 7,330 40 223 297 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1940-July 16, 1941 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..200,490 6,514 19,151 12,210 
Pacific seaboard.. 7,908 ee 209 118 
Churchill .......- 113 ° 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOTB ..cccoes 8,269 1 112 220 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1940-July 16, 1941 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .202,473 7,278 20,964 12,328 
Pacific seaboard... 4,931 ne 224 120 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VAtOTB ..--0006 3,264 1 251 210 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending July 19, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis .. 160 q 29 41,440. 471 
Duluth .....+.- 80 52 2 10 354 13 








An Interesting Tale 
Concerns 


August A. Miller... 


An exceptional guy—of the church he’s a pillar, 
And in his community August was known 

As quite a success; in fact, August had “tone.” 
Now August will tell you in manners quite frank 
He finances his wheat at the Northwestern Bank. 
But August won’t stop—he will also tell you 

Of an interesting deal that he just put through. 
A ’41 model had caught August’s eye 

And “quick as a flash” he decided to buy. 

But the interesting part is how he bought the car 


With a “Northwestern” loan—keeping “fuss” 
below par. 


At the “Ready Cash Corner” on Sixth and Mar- 
quette 


August garnered the cash without trouble or fret. 
The moral to Millers, whether near or far, 


Use the “Northwestern” to finance your car. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office—SIXTH ST. TO SEVENTH ST.—Minneapolis, Minn. 
(On Marquette Ave.) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUILD YOUR CREDIT AT YOUR BANK 








ee 9 
Golden Loaf” ms our 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WHEatT 


FLOUR 











The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 


PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 


PROMPT **. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
t 








in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOU 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS AEB 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS Ee 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—Board of Trade Bldg., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





e 
























“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: 
rising to 216% 


Sales zoomed last - week, 
of capacity for the highest 
sales of any week to date in the calendar 
year. This compares with 148% the pre- 
vious week and 118% a year ago. Sales of 
round lots to at least three large bakery 
chains brought the volume up sharply. Near 
the end of the week buyers less interested, 
and were satisfied to watch the market drift 


along. Many of the bookings were for a 
shorter period than the customary 120-day 
contract. 


The attitude which has brought so many 
buyers into the market in the last fortnight 
has been based on the belief that although 


the market might not advance materially, 
since it is already nudging loan values, it 
most certainly cannot decline greatly be- 


cause of the loan. This opinion, brought out 
sharply in questions buyers ask the sales- 
men, is keeping inquiries coming in steadily, 
and many buyers are placing resting offers 
which are broken into from time to time. 


Running time still is excellent, many 
mills pressing their schedules in order to 
obtain the high millfeed values. Export 
business is reviving slightly but is not up 
to normal. The bookings for export not 
nearly so heavy, proportionately, as do- 


mestic. 

Decline in millfeeds nearly offset the lower 
wheat values, and flour quotations are about 
unchanged: established brands family flour 
$6@6.25, bakers short patent $5.20@5.45, 
95% $4.95@5.20, straight $4.85@5.15, first 
clear $3.65@3.85, second clear $3.40@3.65, 
low grade $3.15@3.35. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 12 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow 
and 8 dull. 


Texas: Demand not quite so active early 
in week, but break in the wheat market 
brought in considerable buying and for the 
week some mills sold in excess of 100% 
capacity, others 50 to 75% of capacity, or 
an aggregate probably about same as the 


previous week. Operations hold steady at 
50 to 60% of capacity. Business about all 
near home, as Texas mills are handicapped 
in outside territories. Prices 10@20c bbl 
lower. Quotations, July 18: family flour 
48's, extra high patent $6@6.50, high patent 
$5.50@6, standard bakers 98's $5.05@5.50; 
first clears, sacked, $4.50@4.70 delivered 
Texas common points or Galveston domestic 
rate. 


Wichita: Sales fair to excellent, ranging 
from 100 to 400%, directions good, mills 
operating from 85 to 100%; prices weak. 

Salina: Demand very good most of the 
past week. However, the last couple of 
days it declined considerably. Prices 25c 


bbl lower. Shipping directions only fair. 

Hutchinson: Interest continues to expand, 
but bookings do not keep pace. Buying 
broadened considerably to about equal to 
capacity. Bookings moderate to small for 
120-day shipment. Bulk of contracts came 
on resting orders. Shipping directions im- 
proved along with bookings. 


Oklahoma City: State mills reported av- 
erage sales at 95%, as compared with 128% 
last week; 82% of the domestic sales went 
to the bakery trade. Some small exports 
went to Porto Rico. Operation improved and 
averaged 65%, as compared with 58% the 
previous week. Prices fluctuated and closed 
unchanged to 10c lower. Quotations, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma points: 
hard wheat short patent flour $5.60@6.84 
bbl, soft wheat short patent flour $5.60@ 
6.80, standard patent $5.20@6.40, bakers 
extra fancy $5.40@5.50, bakers short patent 
$5.25@5.35, bakers standard $5.20@5.30. 

Omaha: Most mills report sales for the 
week larger than the previous week. Sales 
ranged from 87 to 300% of capacity produc- 
tion. Patents and clears were both in good 
demand, in about equal volume. Orders 
were mostly moderate in size, many car 
lots and some sizable lots. 

Shipping directions on former sales were 
generally good, and in consequence one 
mill stepped up its operating time from 
its regular schedule of five days to six days 
this week. All mills operated here for six 
days, producing 28,800 bbis of flour. Prices 
were somewhat lower. Quotations: fancy 
short patent, f.o.b. Omaha, in 98-lb cotton 


bags, $5.30@5.55, standard patent $4.90@ 
5.05. 

THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers are 


more than satisfied with the way business 
keeps up. The inquiry reported a week ago 
continued throughout the week, and new 
bookings reached the surprisingly good total 
of 93% of capacity, compared with 120% 
a week earlier and 75% a year ago. The 
trade is evidently satisfied also, because in- 
quiry is sustained and good bookings are 
again reported this current week. 

The most satisfying feature is that north- 
western millers are holding for and getting 
prices that show a much better conversion 
than for a long time past. Clears, which 
are in good demand, are bringing excep- 
tionally high prices. Choice fancy clears 
are commanding practically standard pat- 
ent prices. A majority of the larger mills 
are oversold on clears of all grades, and out 
of the market for immediate shipment. 

Shipping directions with a few are good, 


but with most are only fair. As a result, 
spring wheat mills as a unit are operating 
only a little better than 60% of capacity. 

“export inquiry from Cuba and South 
American markets is about at a standstill. 

‘Quotations, July 22: established brands of 
family patent $6.20@6.60, spring first patent 
$5.45@5.65, standard patent $5.20@5.30, 
fancy clear $5@5.10, first clear $4.80@4.90, 
second clear $3.60@3.75, whole wheat $4.95@ 
5.20, graham standard $4.40@4.75. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation July 22: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, 
Durum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell- 
Miller, Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and 
Whole Wheat. 


Interior Mills: Most companies experienced 
a quiet week, although a few still reported 
fair inquiry and moderate sales. Near-by 
wants are believed to be well covered, so 
not much activity is looked for unless some 
unexpected turn should develop in the wheat 
market. Operations continue light, due to 
sparseness of shipping directions, and this, 
in turn, keeps millfeed scarce; millers seem 
to feel that top in feed has been touched, 
so they look for a gradual decline in price 
levels. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Reports somewhat at variance. 
Several factors said the softening of prices 
resulted in more buyers entering the market, 
who covered their near-by requirements. 
Sales made in single cars up to 1,000 and 
2,000 bbls. However, other mill agents and 
brokers claim business quiet, buyers still 
holding off looking for lower prices. Ship- 
ping directions only fair. Family business 
shows signs of a little more activity, but 
buying not general. Quotations, July 19: 
spring top patent $5.15@5.60, standard pat- 
ent $5@5.40, first clear $4.75@5, second clear 


$3.70@4.20, family flour $7.10@7.25; hard 
winter short patent $5@5.30, 95% patent 


$4.75@5.15, straight $4.60@4.95, first clear 
$4@4.50; soft winter short patent $4.90@ 
5.20, 95% patent $4.65@4.80, straight $4.50 
@4.65, first clear $4@4.25. 

St. Louis: Anticipated buying fails to 
develop. Buyers continue on the side lines 
awaiting events. Buying confined to taking 
care of present wants, with light scattering 
of up to and including 120 days’ shipment. 
Bakers, family and cake trade participat- 
ing. Inquiries very light. Demand for hard 
wheat clears fair, while soft are draggy. 
No change of the differential. Hand-to- 
mouth policy continues according to jobbers’ 
reports. Shipping directions improved. Quo- 
tations, July 19: soft wheat short patent 
$5.35@6.25, straight $4.65@5.05, first clear 
$3.85@4.25, hard wheat short patent $4.65 
@5.35, 95% $4.50@5, first clear $3.55@3.95, 
spring wheat top patent $4.85@5.35, stand- 
ard $4.70@5.10, first clear $4.40@4.85. 

Toledo: Business with the mills has been 
picking up, not only much more interest and 
inquiry but also some significant sales have 
been made, some of substantial quantity 
and taking care of more than immediate 
requirements. It is evident that buyers are 
beginning to show real concern about their 
flour needs and, whatever may happen in 
the interval there is a feeling that wheat 
will work to the loan price, although there 
are factors involved that make for unset- 
tlement, like congestion and embargoes and 
small amount of free wheat. Wheat market 
has not been able to stand up under these 
disabilities. 

Bid for No. 2 red wheat, July 18, was 
96%c, equivalent to 6%c under the close of 
the Chicago September future, and had been 
as much as 7c under. It should be noticed 
that, for the first time in many years, the 
bid shows carrying charge, and now it does 
the miller little good. The reason is the 
shortage of storage space. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $4.80@5; locally made springs, 
high gluten $5.75, bakers patent $5.50, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $5.40, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: Only a slight variation in 
prices and demand continues fairly steady. 
Offerings very adequate. Practically all bak- 
eries distributing enriched bread expressly 
labeled and several radio programs utilized 
to call attention to the enriched feature. 
Quotations, July 21: spring short patent 
family $6.25@6.50, spring standard patent 
$5.50@5.75, spring first clear $5@5.25, hard 
winter short patent $5.75@6, hard winter 
95% patent $5@5.25, hard winter first clear 
$4.50@4.75, soft winter short patent $5.25 
@5.50, soft winter 95% patent $4.50@4.75, 
soft winter first clear $4@4.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Another improvement in sales as 
well as in shipping directions. Both bakery 
and family trade well represented in the 
new contracts and a much better spirit pre- 
vailed. A drop of 15@20c had some in- 
fluence in retarding sales because of the 
hope by many in the trade that it is an 
indication of a deeper concession, but the 
result of the week is generally considered 
good and encouraging. First spring clears, 
after being very firm for some time, are 
easier and the supply greater. Demand for 
rye flours was somewhat in excess of the 
white patents and only a 5c reduction took 
place. Foreign trade was light and un- 
eventful. Quotations, July 19: spring fancy 
patent $7.45@7.60 bbl, top bakery patents 
$5.70@5.85, standard patent $5.65@5.80, 
spring straights $5.55@5.70, spring first 


clears $5.10@5.30, soft winter short patent 
$5.90@6, pastry $4.70@4.80. 

New York: Scattered sales gave a fair 
volume of business to the market. Although 
the lower wheat markets made buyers re- 
vise their price ideas, keeping them, as 
usual, about 10c below mills’ figures, never- 
theless replenishments by nearly all classes 
of the trade brought moderate orders. These 
were slightly spotty as some brokers shared 
very lightly, but in other offices even few 
car lots brought improved totals, and coupled 
with active shipping directions, this pro- 
duced a somewhat brighter market. Pur- 
chases made for 30 to 120 days, with much 
of the flour ordered out promptly and 
springs, Kansas and cake flours shared in 
the interest. Additional inquiries that did 
not result in sales also gave promise of 
later business. Clears still very scarce, with 
many mills offering single cars and others 
having none at all. New soft winters from 
the East more liberally sold and they, as 
well as midwesterns, are again factors in 
the market; Pacific Coasts, although rightly 
priced, too difficult to obtain to be of in- 
terest. Because of shipping difficulties, 
Texans did not share largely in the market 
turnover since, quoted on all-rail basis, many 
are out of line with other southwesterns. 

Prices, July 19: spring high glutens $5.80 
@6.10, standard patents $5.40@5.80, clears 
$5.25@5.70, Texas high glutens $5.45@5.60, 
Kansas high glutens $5.40@5.75, 95’s $5.40 
@5.60, soft winter straights $5@5.15. 


Philadelphia: Market generally weak in 
sympathy with the downward movement in 
wheat and prices of most kinds lower. The 
moderate business noted the past few weeks 
has been curtailed, with buyers lacking con- 
fidence and hesitating, orders being limited 
in most cases to small lots for actual wants. 
Quotations, July 19: spring wheat short 
patent $5.85@6 bbl, standard patent $5.70 
@5.85, first spring clear $5.30@5.45, hard 
winter short patent $5.50@5.65, 95% $5.35 
@5.50, soft winter straights $4.50@4.95. 


Boston: New business in sizable quanti- 
ties hard to uncover, as buyers held off 
waiting for more definite market trends. 
During most of the week market moved side- 
wise and those in need content to cover 
only immediate needs. Nothing larger than 
a minimum car lot could be uncovered 
and what sales there were came from users 
outside this market. The strike of bakery 
salesmen, which continued over the week 
end, absorbed the attention of buyers and 
they had no interest in the market. Bakers 
greatly concerned over the selling prices of 
baked products, which they state are too 
low to yield a profit anywhere near satis- 
factory and this condition has influenced 
their attitude toward purchases. Shipping 
directions reported slow. Prices quoted by 
mills easier, usually 5@10c bbl. Quotations, 
July 18: spring high glutens $6.50@6.60, 
short patents $6.35@6.45, standard patents 
$6.20@6.35, first clears $5.55@5.75, Kansas 
short patents $6.10@6.20, standard patents 
$5.95@6.10, Texas short patents $5.95@6.10, 
standard patents $5.75@5.85, soft winter pat- 
ents $5.30@5.50, straights $5.10@5.30, clears 
$4.90@5.10. 


Baltimore: Quotations on all grades 10c 
bbl lower, as demand shows practically no 
change; receipts, 20,605 bbls, a decrease of 
3,138 bbls from the previous week. Quo- 
tations, July 19: spring first patent $5.80@ 
6.05, standard $5.55@5.75, hard winter short 


patent $5.45@5.65, 95% $5.25@5.50, soft 
winter short patent $5.70@6.40, straight 
$4.50 @ 4.85. 

Pittsburgh: With prices showing a de- 


cline of 15c bbl, there was an abrupt cessa- 
tion of buying. Consumers were of the 
view that due to the unsettled conditions 
in the wheat market, there would be a 
corresponding upset in the flour market. 
Hence there was an inclination to hold off 
in the matter of any large lot or advance 
buying. Directions were slow. Buying was 
held to a strict minimum with bookings in 
single car lots being about the extent. Both 
spring and Kansas flours were booked, al- 
though the bulk of the buying was by the 
average sized baker. Family flour demand 
was unresponsive. Sales of soft winters 
were moderate. Fancy clears were in de- 
mand, but reported scarce. Quotations, July 
19: spring short patent $5.75@6.25, standard 
patent $5.45@5.75, hard winter short patent 
$5.20@5.45, standard patent $4.95@5.20, low 
protein hard winter standard patent $4.85 
@5.10, spring clears $5.20@5.45, soft winters 
$4.20@4.40, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Prices dropped 20@25c bbl 
during the week, which was punctuated by 
several sizable but scattered sales. South- 
western hard wheat sold best; there was 
little demand for soft flours, for apparently 
stocks were ample. The general tone of the 
market was uncertain. Shipping directions 
continued good. Production of cake was 
good, cracker was good, but macaroni and 
bread were off. Bakers held mass meetings 
to discuss the rising cost of production and 
possible changes in trade practices. 

Quotations, July 18: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.30@6.60, first patent $6.10 
@6.30, standard patent $5.80@6.05, fancy 
clear $5.30@5.55, first clear $5.05@5.25, sec- 
ond clear $4.55@4.80, hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.35@5.60, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.10@5.35, 95% $4.95@5.15, first clear 
$3.95@4.65, second clear $3.60@3.90; soft 
wheat short patent $5.85@6.35, straight $5.10 
@5.45, first clear $4.20@4.55. 

Atlanta: Business still showing a little 
improvement, but orders chiefly for short 
period. Buyers remain afraid that they will 
overreach and are generally inclined to await 
future market developments. Blenders pur- 
chasing very small lots to meet needs. 
Idaho soft wheat 95% was offered here 
during the past week at $4.85, jutes. Ship- 
ping directions to blenders on _ schedule. 
Family flour sales very light and well scat- 
tered, this side of the trade believing that 
the market will break in the near future 
and want to keep their profits up. Deliv- 
eries slow to fair; bakery flour sales a 
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shade better. 
chases reported, but most orders stop at 
around 5,000 bbls, majority preferring to 
keep current needs covered and not step 
out. Movement of flour to bakers good, 
Prices 5@35c lower. 

Quotations, July 19: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.15@6.30, standard patent 
$5.90@6.20, straight $5.80@6.10; first Spring 


bakery clear $5.40@5.70, hard winter fam.. 


ily short patent $5.95@6.05, fancy patent 
$5.55@5.65, standard patent $5.55@5.65, spe- 
cial or low grade $5.15@5.25, hard winter 
bakers short patent $5.40, 15c less for imme. 
diate at $5.80, standard patent $5.30@5.70, 
straight $5.20@5.60; low protein $4.85, bulk, 
prompt only at $4.85; first clear $4.65@ 
4.85, jutes; soft wheat family short patent 
$6.15@6.25, fancy patent $5.75@5.85, stand- 
ard patent $5.75@5.85, special or low grade 
$5.35@5.45; soft wheat short patent, bulk 
basis, $5.25@5.45; soft wheat 95% $4.95@ 
5.15, bulk, prompt to 90 days; straight 
$4.90@5.10, bulk; fancy cut-off $4.55@4.75, 
bulk; soft wheat first clear $4.65@4.85, 
jutes; Pacific Coast family short patent 
$6.75, fancy patent $6.35, standard patent 
$6.35, special or low grade $5.95; soft wheat 
95% $4.85@5, bulk, c.if. south Atlantic and 
Gulf ports; self-rising family flour qucted 
25c higher; many firm offers coming in 
from family flour dealers who are in hopv of 
a break. 


Nashville: Interest this week was not as 
good as last and the majority of sales were 
one and two car lots, with only an ovcca- 
sional booking amounting to as much as 
1,000 bbls.. Several buyers bought a little 
last week, and this week prices are lower: 
therefore they are limiting their purchases 
to immediate requirements until the mariet 
becomes more settled. Bakers bought a {few 
scattered cars, and at present are pretty 
well covered for the next 120 days. The 
smaller bakers, as a rule, are limiting their 
purchases to reasonably prompt shipment. 
Sales of pies, cakes and bread are very 
good. A few of the Nashville bakers are 
supplying the near-by army camps and this 
naturally boosts business. Retailers, mer- 
chants and jobbers still buying more or less 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, with only a few 
bookings of any size for future delivery. 
Shipping directions on old contracts (fair 


to good. Prices have declined 15@25c from 
last week. 
Quotations, July 19: soft winter wheat 


short patent $5.95@6.55, standard patent 
$5.65@5.95, fancy patent $5.35@5.65, clears 
$5.05@5.35, hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.45@5.95, standard patent $5.15@5.45, 
spring wheat short patent $5.85@6.15, stand- 
ard patent $5.55@5.85. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets very quiet in both the 
domestic and export field. Hardly any in- 
quiries from exporters and domestic busi- 
ness has been but little better. The heavy 
bookings for export of last May have now 
been filled, there is still considerable «do- 
mestic flour undelivered, but without the 
back log of export business mills are sharply 
curtailing operations. The government sub- 
sidy remains unchanged at 60c on shipmeits 
to the Philippines and $1.35 on shipments to 
the Americas. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or 
Tacoma, July 19: family patent $6.60@6.75 







pastry $5.30@5.50, 
6.65, Montana $6@6.15. 

Portland: Mills are at about the end of 
their steady grinding, with opening of the 
new season not at all promising. New 
bookings in the export field are confined 
to limited .bookings to the Philippines and 
South America, with the space situation 
getting tighter every day. Early last week 
400 tons of flour were sold to Japan, pre- 
sumably for transshipment to north China, 
at a price of around $4.35, f.a.s. Other 
than that flour bookings for export were 
light last week. 

New bookings still continue light in the 
domestic field. The north Atlantic is getting 
farther away due to lack of water space, 
and mills that have good markets there 
are losing out. Local business is spasmoiic, 
not sufficient to keep mills going on any 
considerable scale. 

Subsidies were unchanged for the week: 
60c to the Philippines and $1.35 to the 
Americas. 

Range of prices at the close: export 
straights $4.30@4.35, f.a.s; f.o.b. mill, all 
Montana $5.35@5.55; bluestem bakers, ui- 
bleached, $5.30@5.50; bluestem bakers $5.20 
@5.40, Big Bend bluestem $5.15@5.35, cake 
$6.45@6.65, pastry $4.70@4.90, pie $4.70@ 
4.90, fancy hard wheat clears $5.05@5.25; 
whole wheat $4.90@5.10, graham $4.50@4.70, 
cracked wheat $4.50@4.70. 

San Francisco: Lower prices account for 
some improvement in sales, although pur- 
chases are only moderate. A decided drop 
in the premiums on bluestems created the 
principal source of business, as it is felt 
this is only a temporary condition due to 
wheat movement, and the short crop of 
bluestem wheat will again boost premiums 
up. The trade generally has tried the witi- 
ter wheat types of topping flours and find 
they are a satisfactory substitute for bluc- 
stems and this factor may prove a leveling 
agent. Hard wheats hold fairly steady. 

Quotations, July 19: eastern family patents 
$8@8.20, California family patents $7.80@58, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $5.10 
5.40; northern hard wheat patents, $5.20” 
5.40, pastry $4.80@5; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $5.60@5.80; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$5.30@5.50; Montana spring wheat patents, 
$5.50@5.70; Montana standard patents, $5.50 
@5.50; California bluestem patents, $5@ 
5.20; California pastry, $4.70@4.90. 
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od pur. | : 
stop at 
ring to 
ot step 
+ good A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
bakers 
patent ama 
Spring 
Tr fam-. Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
.P rae Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
» Spe- . 
wi er $5.15@ 5.60 $5.45@ 5.65 $....@.... $4.85@ 5.35 $5.70@ 5.85 $5.80@ 6.10 $5.80@ 6.05 $5.85@ 6.00 $6.35@ 6.45 $6.25@ 6.50 $5.85@ 6.15 
imme. oom aneeed patent ...... 5.00@ 5.40 5.20@ 5.30 er, Fern 4.70@ 5.10 5.65@ 5.80 5.40@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.75 5.70@ 5.85 6.20@ 6.35 5.50@ 5.75 5.55@ 5.85 
)@ 5.70, Spring first clear ............ 4.75@ 5.00 4. @ 4.90 coon Mesee 4.40@ 4.85 5.10@ 5.30 5.25@ 5.70 oo @.uee 5.30@ 5.45 5.65@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.25 o20e@ anes 
» bulk, Hard winter short patent .... 5.00@ 5.30 6o0 5.20@ 5.45 4.65@ 56.35 cece Mecee 5.40@ 5.75 5.45@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.65 6.10@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.00 5.45@ 5.95 
$4.65@ Hard winter 95% patent 4.75@ 5.15 sees eS sees 4.95@ 5.20 4.50@ 5.00 coco Duce 5.40@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 5.35@ 56.50 5.95@ 6.10 : + ot 5.15@ 6.45 
patent Hard winter first clear ....... 4.00@ 4.50 eoceMeces 3.65@ 3.85 3.55@ 3.95 eer Ar er, ere ce @ecee ecco @eces ccce@oces @ 4. er eer 
4 6.35 6.25 5.90@ 6.00 coceocns 5.70@ 6.40 Ter, FEee 5.30@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.50 5.95@ 6.55 
stand- Soft winter short patent..... 4.90@ 5.20 seen ae .35@ ° x 
grade Soft winter straight ......... 4.50@ 4.65 6epativaes er re 4.65@ 56.05 cece Mee 5.00@ 5.15 *4.50@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.95 5.10@ 5.30 4.50@ 4.75 5.65@ 5.95 
» bulk Soft winter first clear .. 4.00@ 4.25 Ter. Jere eoceW cece 3.85@ 4.25 --@.. cvee@iecee coos @ecee TTT. Fite 4.90@ 5.10 4.00@ 4.25 6.05@ 5.35 
$4.95@ Rye flour, white ....... 3.60@ 3.90 3.70@ 3.95 --@ o+ee+@ 4.40 --@ 4. 70 4.10@ 4.40 o+e++@ 4.40 one 4.60 cove Dooce 4.25@ 4.50 coco coce 
traight Rye flour, dark .....+...+..-- 2.90@ 3.20 2.90@ 3.25 @Decce --@ 3.70 + ++@ 4.00 er Ser «+++@ 3.70 o@ woee err) Pere 3.50@ 3.75 coco® eves 
@ 4.75, tBenstte (98’s) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ++ Winnipeg Toronto teste 
'@ 4.85 Family patent ...... $6.60@6.75 $7.80@8.00 Dakota ....... $6.40@ 6.65 $5.60@ 5.80 Spring top patentf..$....@5.35 $....@5.20 Spring exports§ ........ 27s 
See Soft winter straight. 5. H+ +4 Tastee “yale Montana ...... 6.00@ 6.15  5.30@ 5.50 Spring second pat.{. .@4.70 -@4.70 Ont. 90% patentst ....$4@4.05 
et try? Witcddscns sss 5.30@5.50 4.70@4.90 Spring first clear .. ....@3.60 ....@... 
yhe 
ic pe *Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William beste. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
queted |Tuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 
ng in 
glee k ith all offeri bei b bed 
“S i 27.75, trend firm; supply quickly absorbed; bran past week, with all offerings being absorbed. 
not as _— pr Bon ge ge ol . oe ag Rag Be og 5 ar ee oF $29.50, std. midds. $31.50, flour midds. $32.50, Market rising with business brisk. Quota- 
r 9 ° 
p were volume of available supplies throughout new Fort Worth: Somewhat less active; trend ey clears a red dog $32.50, heavy oe Bg LS Pa ae garee, 
occa- crop year. Prices show no change. Quo- fairly steady on bran, lower on shorts; sup- mixed feeds $32. blended $27.50, white $28, midds. $34 “~~ 
ch as tations, July 19: top patents $5.35 bbl, sec- ply sufficient; wheat bran $28@28.60, gray Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend higher; sup- Sat tie toe Ogden Bower en mh .¥ prt 
little onds $4.70, bakers $4.50, whole wheat flour shorts $33@34, white shorts $38, del. Texas ply ample; spring bran $31, red dog $38 sie pee oo ae Sis.0 a ee Biase 
eed $4.70, in 98's, jute, car oon net cash, track, common points or Galveston domestic. Baltimore: Good: trend strong; supply waite ek, Gadde GAO ton, Pi een Lenard 
oor Toronto territory, tax extra. cn wash Salina: Slow; trend higher on bran and light; std. bran $29, pure soft winter bran red bran and mill run $34, blended $34, 
= few No further orders from United Kingdom. ower on shorts; supply adequate; std. bran $29.50, std. midds. $31.60, flour midds. $32.50, white $34.50, midds. $40.50, car lots, f.0.b. 
pretty Mills mostly sold to ond Ot east devine $24@24.50, gray shorts $27.50@28, basis red dog $32.50. Los Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Fran- 
The -_ goed ea ym —— ean “four Kansas City. Boston: The market, maintaining its cisco shipments quoted 50c under Los An- 
their et “u. K enuunmans for sortiheahion Omaha: Demand for feed was not as strong tone, closed higher. Offerings free geles. 
ment. with vitamins applies only to old crop active as recently and the market was some- enough, with more supplies available from Portland: Mill run $27, bran $28, shorts 
very shipinents, but it seems likely this will con- what lower; bran $23.50@24.50, brown shorts Canada, although mills there were not $29, midds, $32. 
= are tinu: in some form. Quotations, July 19: $27, gray shorts $28@28.50, flour midds, $28 active; most offerings come from anne San Francisco; Market firmer, with offer- 
1 this fortified flour for export to U. K., August @28.50, red dog feed $31@31.50. a neg mag hy hy BB My 3 =~ ings very light and demand slow; trade 
ee shipment, 27s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.0.b. Oklahoma City: Fair demand for all ie eo rar iad , Mienaah limited and con. Well booked and showing no further inter- 
r less Montreal basis; September 27s 6d. classes of millfeeds. Prices fluctuated and } nr po a needs. Domestic offerings est; Kansas bran, $34@34.50; Utah-Idaho: 
» teW Ontario soft winter wheat flour mills re- closed with bran $1 higher, mill run un- $1.50 hi a po red dog, $2 on bran ana ed mill run $31@32, blended mill run $32@ 
avery. port little businesss doing. , All waiting for changed and shorts $1 lower. Quotations, $3. #* midds: “nua éan winter bran $34.50 32.50, white $32.50@33; Oregon-Washington: 
fair new crop situation to define itself. Some basis burlap bags, carload shipments, de- @ 35.50 poe : a $36@36.50, flour midds red mill run $32@82.50, std. $32.50@33, 
from report a fair amount of orders for old crop _livered Oklahoma points: bran $1.30@1.35 $37@ 37 a io. ae . white $33@33.50, white’ bran $33.50@34, 
flour. Prices firm and many mills would per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.40@1.45, em & Senge . midds. $35@35.50, shorts $33.50@34; Mon- 
—— like to put them up. Outlook warrants an shorts $1.50@1.55. er meggene. vot romney Py A yee tana: bran and mill run $33@33.50; Cali- 
seep 7 : 7 : F ; bran, std. -50@32, pur : ill run $32.50@33, white 
< oe advance. Quotations, July 19: new crop hita: Good; trend lower; supply about supply moderate; br fornia: blended m $ @33, 
ete soli at $4@4.05 bbl in second-hand jutes, .,wichite demand; bran $24@24.50. mill run . 8Pring $32@32.50, hard Winter $32@32.50,  $33@33.50. 
5.45 basis Montreal; bulk lots for shipment in $26@26.50, shorts $28@28.50 oe Vas Se ee Be, Soe Toronto: As reported Canadian millfeed 
cae buyers’ bags to West Indies sold at $3.70 flour $35.50@36, red dog $35.50@36. now virtually under wartime control; export 
tand- I iti ll. Th figures are St. Louis: Bran $25.25@25.50, pure bran : y $ OzD 
ol bet eee eee oo ne $25.50@25.75, gray shorts $28.50@28.75 Atlanta: Very light; trend stronger; sup- prices firm, but domestic demand not enough 
J0c bbl Belew old crop Agures of & week «Fo shorts $38@38.25, red Gog $83. * ply ample; improvement in pastures and to absorb amount allotted for home ship- 
ago. Buyers suggest $3.85@3.95 as a possible . higher prices tending to hold buying down; ment; prices $3 per ton below last week; 
1 the basis for new crop flour, Montreal. Toledo: After skyrocketing to dizzy levels bran $32.50@33.50, gray shorts $38@39.50, bran $25, shorts $26, midds. $29 ton, net 
y in- Ontario winter wheat deliveries light. for this time of the year last week—$29.50 std, midds, $38@38.50, rye midds. $33@ cash, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
busi- Very little old crop offers. New crop now for bran and $35.50 for flour midds.—feed 33.50, red dog $41@44. track, Montreal freight basis. 
eavy moving to mills. Early sales of odd cars at got weaker toward the end of the week, hy " M m is 7 
safe 78@80c bu, but buyers talk of 75@76c bu, with wider spread in asking prices—$27@ Nashville: Demand holds good, prices ontreal; Arrangement between federal 
f.o.b. shipping points 29 for soft wheat bran, $29 for mixed feed, high and sales sufficient for immediate re- government and mills, by which output of 
ae a. : : $34 for flour midds. and $32 for std., with quirements, as feeders waiting to book fu- millfeed is divided into domestic and ex- 
the Montreal: Spring wheat millers find or- production increasing and some evidence of ture requirements when prices are lower. port quotas, came as a surprise to trade. 
arply ders limited to immediate requirements; it present levels not holding. Pastures, meadows and hay crops recovering Under this agreement 30% of all feed avail- 
sub- is their policy not to sell beyond that. With rapidly from the recent drouth and growth able to be offered to domestic buyers week 
rents millfeed under control they do not fancy Cincinnati: Demand on bran not so good; is excellent; bran $28.50@29.50, std. midds. by week. If they do not take up that 
ts to ae Geer -< — ——s .~" at — peo ggel —? an ayy Og ‘ar $32@34, gray shorts $34@36. amount, the wartime prices board at Ottawa 
4 evels, uotations, uly : top patents ic , e ; oe. om . » . ° will then tell the mills what they may do 
Ap. $5.35, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.50, whole $35.50, gray shorts $31.50@32, brown $30.50 oon uearne Good; trend steady; supply fair; with the sureties lett en thelr hamde: ae 
$5.35 wheat flour $4.70 bbl, in 98's, jute, car lots, @31. : P doubt, to be sold for export. In meantime, 
40@ net cash, track, Montreal basis, processing Buffalo: Somewhat greater than supply; Ogden: Demand was good during the price’ of bran for domestic consumption 
tax extra. c aie fixed at $25 per ton, shorts at $26 and midds. 
d of ‘ axpees ate in — paneer aft = at $29, an arbitrary reduction of $3 per 
the ew lots to smaller markets represen e FUT S—C ton. These figures subject to 50c discount 
New week's bookings. U. K. buyers inactive; GRAIN URE LOSING PRICES to wholesale buyers. Mills may ask what 
fined booked to the end of August. Quotations, Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: they can get on retail sales to consumers. 
—_ ng Bs agi ga pal ——, of WHEAT Vancouver: Trend steady despite fact that 
veek August; 27s 6d September. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth Sv sreaees $3 = ton owe wae, 
pre- Winter wheat flour from Ontario bought July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. ollowing orders from Wartime Prices an 
ine in small lots, Old crop scarce and new crop’ July 98% 99% 103% 105 96% 98 ee - SOEs 93% 92 Trade Board. Domestic demand continues 
ther not ready yet. Ideas of value vary up and July 96% 98% 101% 103 94% 96% 89% 91% ‘quite strong despite summer period, but 
rere down from $4 bbl. Quotations (nominal), July 96% 98% 100% 103 948% = 961% 90 914% there was no rush to buy following board's 
‘ July 19: 90% patent, new crop $3.85@4.05 July 96% 98% 101% 103% 95% 96% 90% 91% order for lower prices; stocks are on the 
the bbl, used jutes, car lots, net cash, Montreal July 96% 98% 101% 103% 95% 96% 89% 91% fae a oreo. = ganee =e 
ting basis, plus 70c bbl for federal processing tax. July 97% 98% 101% 104% 95% 97% ‘ee eT 90% 92% food i. 330° Pie Oi 8. +30, and 
a Winnipeg: Lull in export and domestic Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires Wiesiees: Demand keen with cactern 
demand; sales small and unimportant; mills July Sept July Sept. July Oct. Closed Aug. Sept. Canada and United States buyers taking 
continue to operate full time on old orders. SS eee Sek 89% 82% 83% 75% 17% 55% 55% available supplies; no accumulation of sup- 
Domestic cash wheat market featured by wate 29 weve eee 84% 80% 81 75% 17% 55% 55% plies. Movement to United States by lake 
ek: good mill demand for Nos. 3 and 4 northern; July 18 ..... coos 82 80 80% 76 78% 54% = 5B and rail; bran $24, shorts $26, Man. and 
one offerings light; quantities changing hands ee ee tone 80 82 76% 79 54% 55% : : : gg eg 
the y Sask; Alta. bran $21.50, shorts $23.50; small 
small. Quotations, July 19: top patent July 21 ..... eo0* eves 76% 78% vith 55% lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
t springs for delivery between Fort William July 22 ..... leche Pathe 15% 78 i $ ewe $3 extra. 
at =a the British Columbia boundary, $5.20 CORN pale OATS. 
so 1, cottons; seconds, $4.70; second patents e fi - 
7. to bakers, $4.50, car lots, basis jute 98's; Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneap 
ei cottons 10c more; processing tax 70c bbl July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
“es extra, July 16 ..... 66% 68% 713% 15% 66% 69% 35 36% 31% 323 SEMOLINA MARKETS 
253 Vancouver: Domestic hard wheat flour July 17 ..... 66 oo a oe rs tf > te con 33% ." su 
.70, prices were advanced 10c bbl during the July 18 ..... 65 5% 57% (2k 8 tr ; Ss 30 31 
: July 19 ..... 65% 68 7 75 66% 69 33 5% 5% % % Minneapolis: Very unsettled, with prices 
week to bring cash quotation on first patents : % » 3 35 30 31 , 
: in jute 98’s up to $5.20 and on bakers pat- July 21 ..... 65% 67% 72% 74% 65% 68% % % % anything but satisfactory. Inquiry confined 
dag ents to $4.90. Closing down of many log- July 22 ..... 65% 67% 72% 4% ee 68% 33% 36 30% 32 to an occasional car of durum flour, with 
“a ging camps because of lack of export and — RYE x FLAXSEED———_, BARLEY ee — — . _ getatene 
. the h il tsid al avallable only ominal, ancy oO. semo- 
ane MittiuvVthess. Chicago Minneapolis = = Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis jina $5.45@5.55 bbl, bulk, f.0.b, Minneapolis; 
ye July Sept. July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. standard No. 1 $5.06@5.15, and granular 
= Beale 26 acex 57% 58 51% 52% 187 188% 187 eee 41% 42 $4.95@5.05. These are 30@40c under mills’ 
br CS eee 56% 57% 50% 51% 185% 187 tt aa ae list prices, but still 10@20c over counterbids 
ms 
‘ OS eae 56% 57% 50% 51% 185 186% received from the trade. 
nd MILLFEED MARKETS July 19 1202. 56% 57% 50% 51% 185 186% 186% 39% 41% In the week ended July 19, nine Minne- 
ind cee SA ak cas 56% 57% 49% 50% 184 184% 184 39 =: 40% apolis and interior mills made 64,720 bbls 
2 July 22 ..... 56 57% 50% 51% 182 183 182 38% 40 durum products, against 52,798 in the pre- 
ah ious week. 
Quotations Tuesday, July 22 4 MILLFEED QUOTATIONS Vv ; 
nts Minneapolis: Buying has practically ceased SUMMARY OF Q Chicago: Lower prices did not result in 
D8, for several days, and prices are breaking Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- any rush to buy; sales negligible, directions 
ia Sharply; bran down $1@1.50 for the week, load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: only fair; No. 1 semolina, $5.70@5.75 
a Std. midds. $3.50@4, flour midds. $2.50@3 Chicago tMinneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Buffalo New York: Interest in semolina evident 
+ and red dog $2. Std. midds. down $5 from) gpring pran ....-.0++0+++ $24.00@24.50 $23.50@24.00 $....@. $....@.... $....@29.50 in several quarters, but few sales reported; 
te recent high mark. As usual when demand j7,.4 winter bran ....... as Ye .@..-. 22.75@23.00 25.25@25.50 No. 1 fancy, $6.10@6.20. 
ts, falls off and prices weaken, offerings begin Standard middlings* . .@29.00 26. 00@ 26. 50 ae PF 28.00 @ 28.25 @31.50 Philadelphia: Offerings more liberal; mar- 
“ wo gicrease. | Some grades unobtainable ®  iour middlingst ........ :@30.00 28.00@28.50 25. 60@ 26. 00 28.50@28.75 @32.60 et easier, with demand slow; No. 1 durum 
a Meliate chipetint wut maisers and distrib: ROA GOR o..s.. piboeepeie [@31.00 29.50@30.00 ....@. vs + + @33.00 @32.50 semolina, '$6.50@ 6.65. 
utors in "aanawel A. - os uaerel. While Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville St. Louis: Prices declined 15@20c; sales 
aad the market here and at Chicago is weak, Spring bran ....-...see%. $....@29.00 $31.50@32.00 $34. 50@ 35. OS Givcctttwese “Dicieee ava and shipping directions slow; first grade 
Buffalo is said to be holding fairly steady; Hard winter bran .....-. --@.... 32.00@32.50 oa re.ceetis ror: yyr semolina $6.30, granular $5.80, No. 3 $5.65, 
sy bran here $23. 50@24, std. midds. $26@26.50, Soft winter bran .......- «+» @29.50 oases. 34. 50@35. ‘50 28.50@29.00 28.50@29.50 durum fancy patent $6.35. 
flour midds. $28@28.50, red dog $29.50@30. Standard middlings* --@31.50 35. 00@36. 60 36.00@36.50 30.50@31.00 32.00@34.00 Buffalo: 20c break in prices at week end 
_ Flour middlingst .......-- ef ~ « 50 35.50@36.00 37.00@37.50 31.50@32.00 34.00@36.00 brought good demand: directions fair; dis- 
Kansas City: Feed still soft, with bran @32.50 35.50@36.00 @36.50 ....@35.50 ....@.... 4 gs ; ; 
ur and shorts both suffering from seasonal Red d0g -oveceecesserees . ahi count under loan value now is so wide as 
we Slack demand; bran $22.75@23, gray shorts | Spring bran Shorts Middlings to indicate stiffening of prices; supply 
vn $25.50@26. Toronto .....++++ $..-.-@25.00 9... eee yi aaa ample; No. 1 $6.55, Rg cuney — 
EES a a ee ee | eee -@24.00 - @26.00 soee@.-ee $6.55, macaroni flour $5.60, first clear $4.75, 
ot Hutchinson: Keen; trend stronger for TWinnipeg ... @ i 
bran, weaker for shorts; supply inadequate; *Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. second clear $4.15, durum granular $5.95. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion, All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


POSITION WANTED—BY THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller; have real knowledge 
in getting high class results; low costs 

and maintenance in 150- to 400-bbl plant. 
Box 104, Humansville, Mo. 

















FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience who has covered the Carolinas 
and northern Georgia wholesale family 
trade as well as some bakery trade would 
like position in southeast territory; alert 
and wide-awake and can furnish A-1 ref- 

















erence. Address 5113, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vv ; 

FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL, FINEST 

wheat growing district, western Canada; 

splendid gristing and feed proposition. 

Indian Head Milling Co., Ltd., Brandon, 


Man. 





FOR SALE—SMALL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill; wheat storage capacity approximate- 
ly 40,000 bus; large warehouse storage; 
rail and truck facilities; price on inquiry. 
First National Bank of Belleville, Ill. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
re ce" Nn le ae Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States July 
19, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ........ 663 ee as ee 
Pe Tere 2,349 rT os ‘es 
Buffalo ....ccceee 5,329 297 1,594 11 
Afloat occccccese 429 64 o* 87 
Chicago ......++. ° ° 1,868 _ 
Duluth ‘ ee 107 
New York 8¢ 18 66 
BRORE cccccccese if 
Philadelphia ..... 472 
Canals ....cccees 520 
co ee 25,449 361 3,480 271 
July 12, 1941 ..... 26,728 299 3,514 241 
July 20, 1940 ..... 14,378 330 2,567 1,192 





Exporters of Quality Flour 


Brokers Exclusively 





Pan-American Trading Co. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








v 
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Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 19, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 









































RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 192 2,971 2,300 1,043 12 
oo ee oo 8066 ‘Fee 65 108 
Indianapolis 1,151 365 280 2 
Kansas City .. -. 5,680 18 88 es 
Milwaukee .... 18 61 621 os 47 
Minneapolis ... os  Oea 388 581 688 
o) -. 1,484 76 70 ee 
POOTIR 600 s00us 34 392 607 141 5 
Sioux City ... es 66 80 24 9 
St. Joseph o® 860 62 144 ee 
St. Teoule ...0> 109 1,680 277 146 6 
Wichita ...... os. euee _ “ es 

Totals ....+< 353 25,397 5,558 2,582 877 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 20 864 369 16 5 
ere 19 oe eo 2 ee 
Galveston ° es 170 ee ee 
New York ... 106 225 696 16 . 
New Orleans .. 24 21 69 10 oe 
Philadelphia . 22 225 2 2 ee 

Totals ....0. 191 1,505 1,136 46 5 

Grand totals. 544 26,902 6,694 2,628 882 
Last week .... 657 34,464 5,030 1,896 903 
Last year 630 28,309 6,041 1,037 112 

*153,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 19 466 1,506 439 29 
DUIUER .cccece -. 2,715 924 32 71 
Indianapolis .. ee 49 231 44 2 
Kansas City .. 127 2,306 543 26 és 
Milwaukee ... 7 226 6164 2 
Minneapolis .. 91 1,117 420 3386 119 
Omaha ....... és 444 825 24 ee 
in Ee 35 128 300 44 ee 
Sioux City .... oe 2 85 18 os 
St. Joseph .... es 106 33 24 es 
Mt. TeOUls 2.000 93 686 107 42 2 
Wichita ....0. os 254 ae we . 

TOCA acccss 472 8,499 5,138 1,033 225 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... ee 130 oe os 23 
New York 123 <a oe oe 

Totals ...00% vs *253 *23 

Grand totals. 472 8,752 5,138 1,033 248 
Last week .... 498 7,498 5,077 983 176 
Last year ..... 493 9,418 4,110 808 142 

*Bonded. tSome allowance should be 


made for duplications. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending July 19, in tons, with comparisons: 


7—-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis ‘ he ‘<% 8,050 6,500 
Kansas City .. 1,125 1,050 5,475 2,800 
Philadelphia 440 420 zee owe 
Milwaukee 120 3,240 2,580 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 

ures for the previous week: 
--Week endinz-~ 
July12 July 19 
Five mills 13,185 16,460 





FOOD RESEARCH 


P. B. Hawk, Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ch. Chem. 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Specialists in 


VITAMINS 


Control Assays of Enriched Flours 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological Methods 
Chemical Methods 
Fluorometric Methods 


July 23, 194) 


FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR 
1935-36=100 


A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics 


JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEG MAR APR MAY JUN 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. The figures for April are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For May, 1941, 971 companies report 1,106 mills, of which 82, with daily capacity of 
31,228 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,106 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,065 accounted for 106,069,643 bbls of the total wheat 
flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. ; 

The wheat ground averaged 272.5 lbs per bbl of flour in May, 272.6 in April, 272.: in 
March, 272.2 in February, 272.2 in January, 1941, 272.4 in December, 272.7 in November, 27 
in October, 273 in September, 273.4 in August, 274.6 in July, and 274 in June, 1940. 

The offal reported amounted to 78.6 lbs per bbl of flour in May, 78.5 in April, 78.) in 
March, 78.1 in February, 78.3 in January, 1941, 78.3 in December, 78.7 in November, (8.9 
in October, 79.2 in September, 79.4 in August, 80.2 in July, and 80.1 in June, 1940. 





o————Production—_—_,, Daily Per ci. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capa-ity 
1941— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
MEAP cccsscves 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 6.8 
BE scsvcees 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 9.5 
March ....... 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 
February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8.063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 
January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 53.0 
1940— 
December .... 1,074 39,077,751 8,165,733 639,306,276 587,484 55.6 
November .... 1,076 39,706,888 8,736,271 687,760,399 591,464 59.1 
October ...... 1,079 45,319,131 9,959,829 785,827,575 589,544 62.6 
September - 41,081 42,267,670 9,288,209 735,441,235 591,143 65.5 
August ...... 1,084 40,474,213 8,881,334 705,136,999 591,193 55.6 
GUY ccccccece 1,114 38,920,968 8,504,400 681,823,228 593,130 55.1 
SUMO cecccs +» 1,090 35,078,829 7,681,782 614,992,136 593,768 51.7 
May ......... 1,089 38,694,214 8,513,848 673,073,231 592,673 55.2 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 814 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbsof of ca- 
o—— Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 
1941— ground, bus flour, bbls’. offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
Seer 37,524,996 8,272,371 647,239,312 543,451 272.2 78.2 58.5 
ADFT wecces eseeese 89,286,720 8,657,664 677,479,346 543,307 272.3 78.3 61.8 
March .........++ 38,218,533 8,427,751 657,486,771 543,512 272.1 78.0 59.6 
February ........ 35,109,843 7,750,006 602,980,701 543,717 271.8 77.8 62.0 
SORUBTF 2ccceceun 38,405,922 8,477,310 661,134,090 547,352 271.8 78.0 59.6 


*These mills produced 102,126,085 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbls), as shown by the preliminary report of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, and 
accounted for 96.2% of the wheat flour reported for May, 1941 (8,595,895 bbls). During 
May, 1941, 54 mills with capacity of 26,083 bbls were idle. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date July 19, and corresponding date of a 
year ago: 

















c—Wheat— ——Corn—, -—Oats——, -—Rye—, -~Barley— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
pO Praveen eee 5,438 435 358 158 8 24 144 3 1 2 
POD o-6.a:0:0-9 09:0 wee eens 5,837 3,187 6,000 822 558 501 470 1,225 197 20 
pS Pree coene 549 “4 3 on e% Pr o» , 24 a 
eee Te Teer 10,926 7,957 9,030 7,773 1,413 302 1,702 1,114 290 312 
OEE civ ss vacveute é” os q 8 os ave we 199+ ee + 
Serer re 140 40 2 2 4 4 2 2 135 120 
EEE. o6-06s csrceseccas 23,523 18,489 2,316 2,899 119 22 570 2,007 582 256 
es Oe. Se 9,875 11,012 443 44 59 65 e° 7 55 6 
Galveston ..ccccccccees 4,913 967 ee ee oe ee oe oe 
BEUROMENOON- vc cvecceviess 10,261 9,015 es ov ee ee se ee ee 
BRGIAMADONS. 2. ccccicsss 1,973 495 1,461 340 212 59 178 197 
i ere ee 37,282 39,127 2,860 889 5 5 260 399 41 
SD ~ ivcesecacend 2,632 935 356 1,693 30 78 84 742 687 952 
Minneapolis ........... 29,564 14,595 4,300 2,631 883 354° 2,885 2,518 2,684 2,201 
New Orleans .........-. 1,493 129 376 80 os 278 ee 1 ee . 
a, eee ee 585 95 238 87 9 15 2 126 29 . 
Ph eer ee ei ° 99 233 ee ee ee ‘se ee e° es 
CUE sw eck ewvescabees 8,920 6,609 9,228 3,638 18 12 22 223 45 7 
yy. Pee eRe ee ree 1,018 42 38 168 es 2 se eo no 38 
Philadeiphia. ....ccscee% 1,221 295 306 4 16 10 99 o« 4 4 
Oe Se 7,165 6,836 928 365 106 51 4 10 6 79 
ee BSS Oe 736 735 1,386 1,110 14 82 7 14 15 ‘ 
Gh, SOGRRR secccoscease 4,889 5,826 1,326 633 116 130 7 15 2 4 
Wichita 7,775 5,255 a aa 1 on 3 es 2 +s 
Canals 60 ate 561 154 ‘3 29 ae a oe i9 
SeGRIGE  .69:9-0¥.:0'6 0000s Hees 51 204 ‘ 320 ss ee ° «a 93 ‘ 
POOR cco nei scwess 176,826 132,761 42,076 23,810 3,571 2,203 6,489 8,805 4,890 4,520 











344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





x * REPRINTS * « 


For the benefit of those who may desire reprints of editorial or other articles 
appearing in THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, the publishers will supply such 
reprints at actual cost, approximately as follows for articles occupying one page 
or less of space, ordered within six weeks of publication: $2.00 for the first 100; 
40c for each additional 100 up to 1,000; $4.00 for each additional 1,000; minimum 
order, $2.00. For later orders a charge for resetting type will be added. Addi- 
tional charges, at cost, will be made for articles exceeding one page in length, 
for reprints in pamphlet form, for special paper.stock, extra color, etc, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLE 


OR ANY BRANCH OFFICE 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis - Minn. 

















July 2. 
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<The 


(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (;() 


IN THE 





HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS “CONFLOMILS" re) F 


USE ALL CODES 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


KANSAS 


WICHITA 





KANSAS 





MAKE YOUR LOAF 
of 


“ENRICHED BREAD” 
DIFFERENT 


Give the public a 


BETTER TASTING LOAF 
BETTER EATING LOAF 


by using 


ENERJO 
FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S. A. 











adieta EAS poe sO 





Hd ye INDICATE 
} ——_._ | OuR sources OF 
SUPPLY FROM 











A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 








For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILuLinois MipLanp Raritway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
316 Corn Exchange 709 Public Service Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Ill. 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
* WHEAT and RYE « 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Riverside Code *Y" Ree Re SION = Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 














Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . tong on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


ge ° p, : with Vitamins 
and Iron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


a 


Cable Address 


y ; ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 


TORONTO, 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Offices: 
OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINEHAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, _ REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


LONDON, 





; 
“es 





“e 








im 


Qe ay 


a 


~ JUTE 


COTTON 


4 











\ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


wre BAGS coro 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ JUTE - 


~ 


COTTON 


A 





4 
: 
: B.' 
— 





’ 4 7 











“ 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs" 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 


SILVERKING”’ 


“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





MONTREAL 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ 








“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








ee a 


WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 





GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CAN 


SINCE 1857 


OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
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THREE STARS 


MANITOBA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 


seuss es 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 





WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 





BATTLE 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 























Flour Brands 

“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“~>>-.. “GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” ~~ 
ae 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS cos 


Canada’s oldest and largest millers 

‘. ' HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 

‘ Mills at: Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 





saw ew aoeoO 


=. 47 













BY OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 





IMITED , 


\ 
\ 


ai 










a 


7 


‘ 
. 


*\._ MONTREAL 
ae 


TORONTO Jim 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 








- Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


VANCOUVER 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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T 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 
° e fir 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. £ 
storms 
MONTREAL Be CANADA until 
Millers of Canadian the L 
Hard Wheat Flours sce? 
“Regal” = 
held | 
“Fleur de Lis” ca 
“National” = 
“Daily Bread” ™ 
“Citadel” ~ 
3,000 barrels per day .~ 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 2 
* 
“Or 
few, 
porte 
| = 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat || | “* 
Maize 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. ne 
BRANDS The 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ a 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” “nye 
‘ ail 
= 
THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. = 
Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA J 
5 
Ni 
Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN y addi 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED Saxc 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. $78 Country Elevators deep 
SPILLERS LIMITED | | es. vacccucrrnta | | snnatcrtnantme an | fi ort 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg cove 
PS ° sill 
: 
Millers of the CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED : 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR Fes te a es 
i THE CANADIAN BAG CO. eet WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and Manufacturers of BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
PROVENDER 42® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
. ° } 
Head Office: venoms 
“3 So * — BURLAPS AND TWINES . 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant = 
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The Indiscretion of 
Mince Pie 


(Continued from page 31.) 

the first meal could be warmed over and 
served at another. It came in with the 
storms of early November and continued 
until the warm days of Spring. One 
ancient cookery book records that on 
Nov. 9 “a dish of them” was served to 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

Rich in “sugar and spice and all things 
nice,’ it was an ideal dish for Yuletide 
merrymaking, and because of its many 
oriental spices and fruits it came to be 
held as a symbol of the gifts of the 
Magi to the Christchild. A lovely enough 
idea, but one which, we shall see, was 
indirectly responsible for plunging the 
colonies into the depths of several Christ- 
masless years enlivened by no mince pies. 

When the Pilgrims came to Plymouth 
the women doubtless brought their fa- 
vorite recipes, probably in manuscript 
form, and certainly among them must 
have been directions for making mince 
pic. We may reasonably assume this was 
the case, for Waldo Lincoln, in his “Bib- 
liography of American Cookery Books, 
1742 to 1860,” comments: 

“One is forced to the conclusion that 
few, if any, books on cookery were im- 
ported, and that American housewives 
relied upon manuscript recipes and on 
memory.” 

But in this new home flour was scarce; 
for three years the wheat crop failed. 
Maize was a new food, and they learned 
from the Indians to grind it into corn- 
meal, as they also learned to dry pump- 
kins and make them into flour, which, 
sometimes straight, sometimes mixed with 
corn meal, was used to make crust. 
There was little baking in the homes, and 
a strict regulation was enforced upon 
bakers, size of loaves, ‘and the number 
of bakeshops in each community, while 
a number of women were employed as 
“pye-women.” 

Besides all these difficulties, sugar and 
spices were almost prohibitive in price, 
and raisins and currants few and expen- 
sive. A Goodwife of Newport, New 
Hampshire, lamented that she had had to 
make her Christmas mince pie of bear’s 
meat and pumpkin sweetened with wild 
honey, and her crust of pumpkin and 
corn meal. Her husband, however, loy- 
ally declared them to have been the best 
mince pies he ever had eaten. 

Now, when mince pies first took on the 
addition of crust, “coffyn” in good Anglo- 
Saxon, they were baked in enormous, 
deep-sided dishes lined with thick rolls 
of the pastry, and with an equally thick 
covering of it. But in time someone 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C0. THOMPSON 20. LTD. 
Oanadian Agent 
Royal Bank B Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Robin «: Hood 
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thought it would be just as well to make 
them smaller, and here is where the 
ambitious pye-women of the colonies 
over-reached themselves. 

They argued that if the spices and 
fruits in the mince pie were symbols of 
the gifts of the Magi, why not bake them 
in a crust shaped like a manger? That 
was merely carrying forward the Christ- 
mas idea, and so manger-shaped mince 
pies made their bow. 

But this was too much for the strait- 
laced Calvinists and Church of England 
communicants. It precipitated a_ re- 
ligious row that shook New England to 
its foundations. The upshot was a law 
abolishing Christmas. Anyway, the stern 
church fathers declared, it was, as every- 
one knew, a pagan holiday, celebrated 
long before the dawn of Christianity. 

Thus it was that in 1659, and for 
several years thereafter, there was no 
Christmas in New England. One diarist 
was careful to record under date of Dec. 
25, “We labored all this day.” 

Eventually the indignation spent itself, 
and the ban was lifted. But the women 
had learned discretion; there were no 
more manger-shaped pies. However, 
they certainly elaborated on meats, fruits, 
spices, orange and lemon juice, brandy, 
whisky and wine. New England cooks 
were partial to sherry, but Pennsylvania 
German cooks—who had no _ interrup- 
tion of the Christmas holiday—went in 
for brandy or whisky, or both, and plenty 
of them. Out of the multitude of ma- 
terials now available they created mira- 
cles in mince. 

Preparations for making the mince- 
meat began weeks in advance of the 
actual pie-baking, which itself occupied 
many days. Raisins had to be seeded 
and chopped; currants had to be care- 
fully looked over, citron, orange and 
lemon peel cut paper thin, and spices, 
always bought in bulk, had to be ground. 
Also sugar had to be shaved down from 
the cones, the gorgeous blue paper wrap- 
pings of which were carefully preserved 
for dyeing of wool. Meats, too, tongue 
or beef, came in for long, slow cooking, 
and suet had to be chopped to a satis- 
factory fineness. 

For her mincemeat the New England 
cook used: two pounds of beef suet and 
four pounds of beef; two pounds of 
sugar, two pounds of raisins, chopped; 
two pounds of currants and four pounds 
of apples, chopped fine; one half pound 
of citron, the same of candied orange 
and lemon peel, the grated peel of two 
oranges and one lemon; one nutmeg, 
grated; one tablespoon each of cloves 
and cinnamon; one teaspoon of salt; one 
half cup each of lemon and orange juice; 
four cups of whisky and two cups of 
sherry. A far cry from those mince pies 
of bear’s meat and pumpkin sweetened 
with maple sugar or honey! 

Meanwhile the Pennsylvania German 
cook gave her neighbors on the north 
some competition. For her mincemeat 
she took, according to an old Berks 
County recipe: four boiled calves’ tongues 
and two and a half pounds of suet; four 
pounds of sugar, two pounds of raisins, 
and one pound of raisins, seeded; two 
pounds currants, one half pound each of 
citron and candied orange peel, cut fine; 
six chopped apples; one teaspoon each 
of cinnamon and allspice, and two nut- 
megs, grated; one half pound of grated 
almonds; one tablespoon of salt; rind 
and juice of four lemons and four or- 
anges; brandy and whisky “as desired.” 

Pie fresh daily had not been written 
into the household routine. Quantity 
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From the Wheatfields 


. tg Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


(l/s and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


fices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sale 


Montreal 





8s’ Vancouver 


Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Editic 








MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTsPER” 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 








Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Mit aT SASKATOON, SaskK., CANADA 


———— 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: “ForRTGARRY”’ 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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R MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 













x) FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 

; FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Ouirr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ince. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ree SR tS A er $4,904,187 
ee a ee 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS atend Gentes Menaaes 











Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt welding - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











Jones-HeTreLsATER ConstTRuCcTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missourt 














ou! 


Mort—Hey, waiter, you’ve given me 
a wet plate. 

Waiter—Wet plate? 
soup, sir. 


That’s your 


¥ ¥ 
SUDS IS LIFE 

Don—Does your wife do her own 
washing? 

Emil—Yeah, all except her back. 

¥ ¥ 
OF COURSE 

Herb Sack—Give me a bottle of gin- 
ger ale. 

Waiter—Extra dry? 

Herb—You bet I am. 

¥ ¥ 
LIBERALITY THAT COSTS 

Mr. Newlywed (solicitously)—And tell 
me, dear, how do you get along with the 
butcher? 

Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, wonderful, dar- 
ling! He’s such a generous man. When- 
ever I order a four-pound roast he never 
fails to send one that weighs from six 
to eight. 





was as important as quality, and a 
hostess who would serve less than four 
kinds of pie was viewed with scorn by 
her neighbors. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
in her classic, “Oldtown Folks,” writing 
of her grandmother’s home in Massa- 
chusetts in the early 1800’s, relates that 
pies were made “by the forties, fifties, 
and hundreds, and of everything on the 
earth and under the earth—not only the 
old traditional mince pie, but a thou- 
sand strictly American seedlings from 
the main stock, evinced the power of the 
American housewife to adapt old insti- 
tutions to new uses. 

“Pumpkin pies, cranberry, huckleberry, 
cherry, green currant, peach, pear, and 
plum, Marlborough-pudding pies, pies 
with top crusts and pies without, pies 
adorned with all sorts of fanciful flutings 
and architectural strips, laid across and 
around, and otherwise varied, attested 
the boundless fertility of the feminine 
mind when once let loose in a given 
direction. 

“A great cold northern room where 
the sun never shone—was the storehouse 
of surplus treasures. There, frozen solid, 
they formed a great repository for all 
the winter months; and the pies baked 
at Thanksgiving time often came out 
fresh and good with the violets of April.” 

What a feast it would have been for 
the good Samuel Pepys, who relates in 
his diary that his Christmas dinner in 
1666 was “roast beef and mince pie— 
which his wife, poor wretch, had been 
preparing since the cheerful hour of 
4 a.m.” 

“QO Tempora! O Mores!” would not 
apply to mince pie. By and large it 
has changed very little since those early 
days when New England cooks, with 
Christmas restored to the calendar, went 
to work to show the world what a mince 
pie should be, 
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Capacity Now 1,950 Bbis Daily 





ATKINSON M 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 


> Grex FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET 


LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at BrisToL, SOUTHAMPTON, HuLL, BELFast, DUBLIN and CORK 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘DorFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNnTrRyY,”’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘““ALKrRS,"’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW LAw WILLIAM R. LAW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1rpLomMa,”"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”” Dundee -. 


LQOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 


“MEELUNIE” 

(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGiasz” 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK 30 
PHILADELPHIA 








FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H].OUR bonestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchant 


THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 





Lamar, Colo. 


St. Louis, Mo. “ad 








“>. of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


JACQUES A. DAVIS 
FLOUR BROKER 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


2 Broadway New York City 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 





NEW YORK 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
American Bakers 
Louis, Mo. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, 
cago, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, Y. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
B Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 

Louis, etc. ... eoccce 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. ¥.. 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.. ° 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., 
ronto 
Canadian- “Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. . 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill, ....eseeeeeeees 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co........... 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y........+. 
Cleveland Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, 
OhlO .ccccccccccccccs ee 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can.. 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas ....seeees 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas. City, Mo. 
Corti Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ...... coccccccccceccs 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘a Co., “Lta., Glasgow, 
Scotland .....-- 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co..... 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portiand, Oregon..... ee 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Ltd., Montreal, ‘To- 


Winni- 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York 
Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .... ceccecscceces 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. ¥ 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels ecccccccccce 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 
Dickinson, W. V., New York 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TORR, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Ni Yi wcccccccccccccccecccececs 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ee 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D... 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN, .oceccccesceesesscesecsses 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y......-+ cece 

First National Bank in St. Louis..... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, MO. wsccccccccccceveccesseseces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. ..... eocccccccecces 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

real eeecscccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y¥..... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, ..... oe 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis.. Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. w.. 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. . ecccccecccece 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.. oe ose 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, oecce 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York.... 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. eoccccccccece 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Cqg., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ..cccccccccccccccces 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.........- 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eeeeeeess -COVOr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


QO. secre eeenreceseeeeesesesesesseese 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

GP. O., Amtios), We. cecccceccccce 

Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio. ......ceeseeee 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ...... eccccces 
Joseph, I, S., Co., Inc., "Minneapolis. eoces 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
KOMBAS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
M 


DO, aac ceeseseeseeceseceesesesesssees 


Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 

CrAHA ccccccccccccscsccccccscccscccce 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis... . 








King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. Man 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 
York, N. Y. 
Koerner, John E., 
leans, La, 


& Co., Inc., New Or- 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .. eccccccces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. cccccce 
Lee, H. D., "Flour Mills “Co. eo Salina, 
Kansas .....+++++ 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass........ 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, NG. cccccccccccccccccccccccoce 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway. . 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Seana, 
Scotland ........ ° 

McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. eeccce 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 

ton, D. C. eocce 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel. en Industrie 

Mij., Amsterdam, Holland 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J 


Mid-Kansas Milling Co., ony Center, 
Kansas .. 


eeeeee 


uid. “West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
Ohio Coccccccce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago e oeee 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. * Wilkes-Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. oe 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ... evecesecooe 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., ” Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co 


N National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Vee, BW. TD. cccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
Be FA. écacavccaas occcce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill... cocece 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas .... ecccccccce 
Newton (Kansas) Milling ‘& Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
BeGe, GRle ccccescoeces oe 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. .. ° 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. eeccccccccccese 
Oliver Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Kansas eecccccccce 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. . 
Pearlstone, H. 8., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark.... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago. . . 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont... cecccccccce 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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—— River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
D. 


Red Saves Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 

Minn. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
waukee, Wis. 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. eecee 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y...... 

Riegel Paper Corp., New York 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 

Jaw, Sask. ° 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 

dale, England ececcece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland eocccccces TRETTTT ITT Tee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., yo “ee 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


NS St. Joseph (Mo.) —— Labora- 
tories, Inc. .... oe 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., “Lta., Mont- 
Teal, Camada@ ..cccccccccccsccesccvecs 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Srrrrerrerr erry 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo eecces 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., enone N. 8S. W., 
Australia ecece 
Security Flour Mills Co., "Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......00. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis ons bie Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ...... eececee 
er, & Sewing Machine ‘Co, New York, 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed. ns Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ..... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England .... 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England 
Spindler, L. G., New York ° 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. X 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Superlite Co., Dallas, Texas eceeeeccecses 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 

Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
7 Ernst & peberry Inc., New York, 


Tri-State Milling Co. Rapia City, Ss. D.. 
bk — Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


eee eee Pee eee eee eee ey 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill............ 

United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

Man. ccccccccccccccccccccecsccececces 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Lowle, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
an@ Duluth, BEIMR. cccccccccceccccese 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIll.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ~! .» Rich. 
MONG, VA. ccccceccccccece 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
KOnSaS ccccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 
Wallace & Tiernan ae = +» Newark, 
N. +++..-Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. eo "Great Bend, 
HEAMGRS cccccccccesccocccsccccssccees 
Wamego (Kansas) P| Rt Pee 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, OreGom ooccccccccccccccccccce 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 


Watson Higgins Milling Oe Grand Rap- 
fda, Mich, ...cccccece eeccccccccce 


Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 

GOB, TEM. cccccccccccceccsccsccccscsevce 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 

OMG MORN GEF, MEG. coveccccécscecs 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............. 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
ere Chemical pee Inc., New York, 


Wisconsin Milling Co. .» Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
CRBS, WIM coccccccccccccccccee 





